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The need to produce flexibility to permit 
vocational training to stepwise reduce the 
potential structural lag in relation to social 
and economic trends, to respond adequately 
to increasingly differing needs at various 
territorial levels and to bring national train- 
ing policies closer to the labour markets 
and to changes in job structure and con- 
tents at local and regional level has made 
the spatial concept a key dimension in 
defining training policies. 

If decentralization is not itself a new phe- 
nomenon, particularly in the context of 
certain national configurations, awareness 
of the need today to focus development on 
the social, economic and cultural compo- 
nents at regional and local level has 
prompted Member States to expand the 
areas of decentralized autonomy in man- 
aging vocational training in the form of 
territorial units based around historical 
and cultural affinities and economic and 
social tradition. 

In the process of decentralization there 
emerges a large number of new protago- 
nists, levels and areas where decisions are 
taken and a fanning out of competence in 
vocational training. The ability of those 
involved - local authorities, schools, em- 
ployers and trade union organizations - to 
coordinate their action and the existence 
of an institutional framework adapted to 
promoting relations between those in- 
volved and to increase their competence at 
various levels are key factors in determin- 
ing the efficiency of training systems. 
Constructing tools to assist in decision- 
making, particularly the generation of in- 
formation at local and regional level and 
thus increasing specific knowledge of an 
area, is essential in order to provide sup- 
port to those involved. Regional Employ- 
ment and Training Observatories, set up in 
a number of European countries, are use- 
ful tools in this respect. 

The efficiency of a vocational training 
systems depends fundamentally on the 
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coherence between the national dimen- 
sion - a regulatory framework with the 
ability to set standards and fix time scales 
and to grasp and adapt specific aspects and 
approve their status - and the autonomy 
granted at various territorial levels to en- 
sure adapted responses to particular needs. 
The balance between standardization and 
customization, subsidiarity between the 
various levels and the ability of these lev- 
els to "listen" to each other is the key to 
such coherency. 

Training policies arc anchored in economic, 
social and cultural policies at local and 
regional levels. This involves a large 
number of concepts and structures which 
have a strong bearing on the coherence of 
the system and the challenges of training 
in the long term. This raises questions of 
"choosing" the laws governing training 
systems ("school", "economic", etc) and 
issues relating to managing and organiz- 
ing the systems, to those involved in the 
dialogue, the funding mechanisms, assess- 
ment criteria and the transferability of cer- 
tificates and diplomas. 

J What issues are involved in centraliz- 
ing/decentralizing training? 

■ How is competence divided in voca- 
tional training in the EU Member States? 

Producing a training response to local and 
regional needs also raises the issue of the 
relationship between training and employ- 
ment - a relationship which evidently can- 
not be characterised by total dependence 
or independence. The "belief" in the sta- 
bility of economic and social structures 
which would permit medium-term fore- 
casting of qualification needs and the be- 
lief that regulating internal flow would 
result in adjustments to the systems have 
proved Utopian. The idea of the mechani- 
cal harmonization of training and employ- 
ment has shown its limitations, partly on 
account of the many different ways inter- 
nal and external labour markets function, 
the forms of work organization, the con- 
tent and structure of jobs and the trends in 
individual training selection. Such a view 
did not take into consideration the influ- 
ence that the training mechanisms may 
have on work and employment. 

The simplistic integration of training sys- 
tem, labour market and the company may 
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reduce the individual' s ability to relocate 
on the labour market, may shorten the 
"life 9 * of qualifications and impede the 
ability to react at local level at a juncture 
where the fate of the company and market 
trends have become increasingly uncer- 
tain. 

An approach which condemns training to 
the confines of academic logic may have 
substantial negative effects in terms of the 
validity of qualifications on the labour 
market, all the more so in view of the fact 
that there is an increasing demand for 
qualifications which can only be acquired 
at the workplace. 

In several Member States efforts arc being 
made to redefine the role of training and its 
links to education in order to reposition it 
in relation to those involved and the social 
instances such as the local community and 
the company. Projects linking training to 
economic and social development are on 
the increase. Efforts arc also being made to 
encourage altemance between theoretical 
apprenticeship and apprenticeship through 
work experience in both initial and con- 
tinuing training. This may prompt a reallo- 
cation of responsibilities among those in- 
volved in education and production in the 
generation of qualifications. Similarly, it 
may prompt renewal of the way these are 
related. This also involves developing part- 
nerships between the training system, the 
centres which promote innovation and the 
production place, made most evident at a 
local level. 

■ At local level what form do relations 
take between the training system and the 
production system for generating qualifi- 
cations? 

■ What impact does this have on the 
training systems? 

The divergence between competences and 
employment opportunitiesindifferent geo- 
graphical areas within the same country, 
the existence of "exclusion pockets" in 
certain regions raises the question of how 
training can reduce regional disparities 
and associated exclusion phenomena. This 
issue touches upon the role of training in 
regional development and in mobility poli- 
cies: can it promote the geographical mo- 
bility of individuals and, if so, how? Can it 
help to locate companies in initially unfa- 



vourable industrial contexts and if so* 
under what conditions? 

As part of Community policy to promote 
regional development, efforts have been 
made through the structural funds, in par- 



ticular the Regional Fund and the Euro- 
pean Social Fund to reduce regional dis- 
parities. 

■ What are the main trends in Commu- 
nity policy in this areas? 



■fWhat are the implications of the 
Maastricht Treaty for Community voca- 
tional training policy? 

Ernst Piehl 

Director 



Vocational training and regional 
policies: the same challenge 



Clearly, giten today's challenges - de- 
velopment of technologies, ot ganiia- 
tion and production tjtttmt, globati 
zation of the economy, competition • 
vocational training requires actio* on 
natbnalandCommunity levels as well 
as on the sectoral lereL For die same 
reasons, it must be anchored in re* 
gional and local realities. 

This contribution will limit itself to 
presenting a general picture of Com* 
munity regional policies, their recent 
adjustments where vocational train- 
ing is concerned, the action taken fol- 
lowed by some conclusions. 



In the field of occupational qualifications, 
as in others, the differences between re- 
gions within the Community are consider- 
able. The proportion of young people aged 
between ISand 19 at school or undergoing 
training varies from under 40% in Portu- 
gal to more than 85% in Germany, Den- 
mark or the Netherlands. Public expendi- 
ture on research and development is 4 - 7 
times higher in Germany, France or the 
United Kingdom than it is in the. less 
developed Member States. Total per capita 
expenditure in this field is 40 times higher 
in German firms than in Portuguese or 
Greek ones. 
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The advent of the Single European Market 
brings with it opportunities but also risks 
for the more disadvantaged regions. It was 
in order to enable these regions to benefit 
from the advantages that a decision was 
taken in 1 988 to revise the structural funds. 
This led to profound changes in regional 
policies. The goal was to target assistance, 
to improve programming, to ensure that 
Community loans would not replace na- 
tional financial efforts and, a major inno- 
vation, to introduce the principle of part- 
nership. Various approaches which have 
proved their worth between 1989 and 1993 
have now been further strengthened. More 
than ever, the general goal of structural 
activities is to achieve a greater economic 
and social balance within the Community. 
This was confirmed by the Treaty on Eu- 
ropean Union which stresses in this re- 
spect the key role of regional policies 
whilst at the same time extending Com- 
munity competencies in the social field. 



The framework for inter- 
vention 

The Community framework for assist- 
ance 

The vocational training activities co-fi- 
nanced by the structural funds and, more 
particularly those which are directly linked 
to Community policies for regional and 
local development, mainly come under the 
Community Support Frameworks (CSFs). 
These agreements are reached on a multi- 
year basis between national and regional 
authorities of each Member State of the 
European Community on the basis of de- 
velopment plans presented initially by the 
Member States. TheCSFsestablish priori- 
ties in the policies to be conducted, the 
forms which Community intervention will 
take (most frequently operational pro- 



grammes) and the amount available from 
the Community for the funding of these 
activities. 

To simplify and accelerate the programme 
and procedures, the regulations for the 
structural funds which were revised in 
1 993 envisage the possibility for the Mem- 
ber States to present a single proposal 
which includes both the development plans 
and the applications for assistance for the 
programmes, projects and measures to be 
implemented. In this case, the Commis- 
sion can take a single decision which con- 
cerns both the CSF and the programmes. 
The latter need not necessarily be submit- 
ted for adoption any longer in a third phase 
as was the case so far. 

The revised rules envisage, moreover, that 
the development plans of the Member 
States contain new elements including: a 
precise description of the current situation 
in regard to differences and delays as well 
as the results of activities undertaken in the 
previous period; the definition of specific 
objectives, quantified where appropriate 
within the framework of the strategies 
pursued; an evaluation of the environment 
and the impact of the activities proposed in 
this field according to the principle of 
"sustainable development" and stipulat- 
ing the steps taken to involve the compe- 
tent authorities. 

Community aid will be granted, the new 
regulations indicate, when a prior assess- 
ment has outlined the economic and social 
advantages to be expected in the medium- 
term in respect of the resources provided 

Once the programmes have been adopted, 
monitoringcommittees are setupon which 
are represented members of the region, the 
states and the commission. Responsible 
for the regular monitoring of activities, 
they also contribute in this way to their 
sound assessment. 
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The development objec- 
tives 

The action of the structural funds is fo- 
cused on five priority objectives of which 
three - Objectives 1, 2 and 5b - have a 
specifically regional character. These five 
objectives have been defined as follows 
for the programme period 1994-99: 

Objective 1 (regions behind in their devel- 
opment). These are regions in which the 
per capita GDP is lower than 75% of the 
Community average, as well as (and this is 
a new feature) zones in which the GDP is 
slightly higher than this level and in which 
there are special reasons for integrating 
them into this objective. This includes 8 
new zones situated in Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 
The 5 new German Lander and East Berlin 
are also pan of this whereas the Abruzzes 
will only be eligible up to 1996. 

Objective 2 (regions seriously affected by 
industrial decline). This is oriented to- 
wards areas which have a level of unem- 
ployment and a percentage of industrial 
employment which is higher than the Com- 
munity average. West Berlin is eligible up 
to 1996. 

Objective 5b (vulnerable rural areas ). This 
mainly concerns rural areas in which the 



per capita GDP is low and which meet at 
least two of the following criteria: high 
level of agricultural employment, low level 
of agricultural income, low population 
density or threatened with decline. 

Henceforth, Objectives 2 and 5b include 
amongst the secondary criteria for eligi- 
bility, the impact of restructuring the fish- 
ing sector. 

As far as Objectives 3, 4 and 5a are con- 
cerned, they cover activities which cannot 
be conducted on a regional level alone; 
they have to be coordinated with regional 
development policies and will have a ma- 
jor impact thereon. The new Objective 3 
for the period 1994-99: combating long- 
term unemployment, occupational inte- 
gration of young people and those threat- 
ened with exclusion from the labour mar- 
ket. New Objective 4: adaptation of work- 
ers to industrial change and to the develop- 
ment of production systems. Objective 5a: 
modernization of agricultural structures 
within the framework of the reform of the 
common agricultural policy. 

During the period 1989-93 activities to 
combat long-term unemployment (former 
Objective 3) for the occupational integra- 
tion of young people (former Objective 4) 
have been, as far as the regions in Objec- 
tive 1 are concerned, incorporated into the 
CSFs (Community Support Frameworks) 
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of the latter. The new regulations still 
envisage, for the new Objectives 3 and 4, 
that a distinction be made between the data 
concerning the regions in Objective 1 (data 
which will be integrated into the regional 
development plans and the CSF concerned) 
and those which have to do with the rest of 
Community territory. 

From the financial angle: out of a total of 
ECU 141.5 billion for the three structural 
funds between 1 994 and 1 999, most of the 
resources will continue to be channelled 
into Objective 1 which, for the year 1999, 
will account for 70%. Objectives 3 and 4, 
funded by the European Social Fund, will 
account respectively for 80% and 20% of 
the earmarked amount 



Structural funds and voca- 
tional training 

Vocational training continues to be one of 
the specific fields for intervention by the 
European Social Fund throughout the Com- 
munity. The 1993 regulations permit a 
better adaptation of this field of action to 
regional necessities including, above all, 
in the regions in Objective 1, the improve- 
ment of education and training systems as 
well as the training of civil servants to 
contribute to this development and, in the 
regions of Objectives 1, 2 and 5b: the 
training of managers and technicians for 
research centres. Furthermore, the spec- 
trum of groups to benefit from Objective 3 
has been extended and the conditions for 
eligibility to the measures have been ren- 
dered more flexible. 

As far as the European Regional Develop- 
ment Fund is concerned, the new regula- 
tions enable the extension of ERDF assist- 
ance to investment contributing to the struc- 
tural adjustment of the regions in Objec- 
tive 1 in respect of education and health 
and this without having to justify, in ad- 
vance, the creation of secure jobs. So far 
ERDF only offered limited support to the 
funding of some equipment. 

Both ERDF and ESF now see their field of 
intervention extended in respect of re- 
search and development for Objectives 1, 
2 and 5b. This development is likely to 
stimulate demand for vocational training 
on the regional and local levels. The same 
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applies to the emphasis placed on activi- 
ties such as upgrading local products or 
restoring villages as far as the operations 
of the European Agricultural Guidance 
and Guarantee Fund (EAGGF) (section 
Guidance) is concerned. 



A review of assistance 

.... in the programmes for regional de- 
velopment of CSFs 

Several hundred operational programmes 
(OP), coherent sets of multi-year meas- 
ures, have been set up within the frame- 
work of the objectives for regional devel- 
opment during the period 1989-1993. 

Several of these programmes in the most 
varied areas more or less directly involve 
vocational training. This may involve the 
assistance of the European Social Fund to 
organize training or the support of ERDF 
or EAGGF to assist for example the re- 
gions concerned to secure themselves the 
training facilities and equipment neces- 
sary for their economic development. Fur- 
thermore, it may mean support for indus- 
trial or craft enterprises, services to small 
and medium-sized enterprises likely to 
promote training in corporate spirit or as- 
sistance in the transfer of new technolo- 
gies, particularly informatics, which will 
lead to new dynamism in training whilst 
equipping the latter with new tools. A 
further example is the development in 
rural areas of green tourism which calls for 
education on the environment and training 
for tour operators; etc. 

It is not possible to give an exhaustive and 
balanced geographical presentation of the 
activities involving or promoting voca- 
tional training undertaken thanks to CSFs 
in Objectives 1, 2 and Sb. Here are just a 
few: 

■ Objective 1 (involving activities to 
combat long-term unemployment and the 
occupational integration of young peo- 
ple). In Ireland several measures for hu- 
man resources have focused on growth 
sectors and new skills in management, 
corporate planning, marketing, etc. The 
most important include: the development 
of the Tallaght Regional Technical Col- 
lege in Dublin and the creation of a new 
trailing agency for hotel and catering. In 
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Northern Ireland (United" Kingdom) the 
"Business Start" project aims to provide 
jobs for 1,000 participants in an occupa- 
tional apprenticeship cycle. 

In Italy the multi-regional OP "Research 
and Development" for the Mezzogiorno 
has training activities for 500 new re- 
search scientists parallel to setting up a 
number of research centres for transport, 
the environment, agro-biotechnology and 
alternative energies. The regional OP for 
Calabria has supported the setting up of 
faculties for engineering and architecture 
at the University of Reggio Calabria and 
the restructuring ofseveral vocational train- 
ing centres. In Sardinia two training cen- 
tres for small and medium-sized enter- 
prises are in the pipeline whilst the con- 
struction of five craft pilot centres has 
been completed. 

In Spain some of the activities conducted 
under the aegis of the European Social 
Fund for the reorientation of young certifi- 
cate holders towards new production tech- 



nologies have achieved a very high tech- 
nological level. As for ERDF, several major 
achievements can be documented includ- 
ing a services centre for companies in 
Seville and the Marine Science and Tech- 
nology Centre in Puerto Real, in Andalu- 
sia. They also draw to a large extent on 
new technologies. In Valencia a system of 
assistance for young people setting up 
small and medium-sized enterprises has 
been established within the framework of 
a network of technological institutes. In 
Portugal the PRODEP programme has been 
set up to modernize schools. One activity 
in Corsica (France) aims to improve the 
qualifications both of salaried staff and of 
management and heads of companies. 

■ Objective 2. In the Saar (Germany) 
activities to restructure the economy of 
coal mining areas in decline include aid for 
occupational retraining and the recruit- 
ment of workers at the same time as assist- 
ance to firms creating new jobs. A univer- 
sity unit guarantees the transfer of tech- 
nologies between research and industry 



and an institute of the technical university 
has introduced roughly 100 projects link- 
ing technical education with small and 
medium-sized businesses. 

In Piedmont (Italy) an in-depth study on 
training needs in the tourism industry has 
made possible the development of h la 
carte "inter-company" training tailored to 
local needs. In Spain several university 
centres have been set up in Barcelona, 
Tarragon and drone (Catalonia), in Getafe 
and Alcala de Henares (Madrid). In the 
Twente region in the Netherlands, a busi- 
ness and science park has been set up close 
to the university and a programme for 
training in new technologies has been in- 
troduced. In Champagne-Ardennes 
(France) an institute for training for higher 
technicians has opened and the equipment 
modernized in 13 technical grammar 
schools. For French OPs the creation of 
regional management cells has helped to 
improve the implementation of pro- 
grammes supported by the European So- 
cial Fund. 

In the West Midlands (United Kingdom), 
the Company Sector Pilot Scheme encour- 
ages the private sector to make use of the 
training provision offered by the Euro- 
pean Social Fund- In North- West Eng- 
land, ERDF supports in turn the develop- 
ment of the Liverpool Institute of Per- 
forming Arts, an innovative training infra- 
sti ?cture designed to breathe new life into 
the vity centre in decline. In Eastern Scot- 
land a training activity for local employers 
aims to help them make use of unemploy- 
ment records for recruitment purposes. 

■ Objective 5b. In Flanders (Belgium) a 
vocational training centre has been set up 
in Diest in which some 120 people a day 
undergo training oriented towards the re- 
gional labour market. This is a good and 
concrete example of coordination between 
ERDF/ESF: ERDFco-finances investment 
in infrastructure, the purchase of machin- 
ery and equipment whereas ESF bears 
some of the operational costs (instructors' 
salaries, operating costs). 

In the United Kingdom one scheme in 
Wales aims to overcome the lack of skills 
in rural areas, required for the setting up 
and management of companies, market- 
ing and export. In rural areas in Tuscany 
(Italy) an education programme for the 



environment has been set up based on the 
natural heritage of the Parco della 
Maremma. 

.... in the programmes prompted by 
Community initiatives 

Via the Community initiatives, the Com- 
mission can support activities which help 
to resolve problems of specific interest on 
a European level and which supplement 
the activities of the CSFs. Since 1989, 
forty Community initiatives have been 
approved with very varying objectives. 
Generally speaking, they have proved to 
be a dynamic element in respect of the 
activities of the structural funds by making 
possible experiments in new approaches 
with greater Community emphasis. Sev- 
eral of them are oriented towards trans- 
national cooperation and the more disad- 
vantaged reasons have definitely profited 
from them. This is the case, above all, in 
respect of vocational training: the ex- 
changes of experience and knowledge help 
to avoid "reinventing the wheel" in this 



field. The trans-national networks set up 
within the framework of EUROFORM, 
NOW, HORIZON (specifically oriented 
towards human resources) and LEADER 
and INTERREG are proving promising. 
The examples given below are restricted 
to these initiatives. 

■ EUROFORM (support for new occu- 
pational skills and employment opportu- 
nities linked to the Single Market by way 
of trans-national partnerships). In Greece 
a forum on the contribution of industrial 
enterprises to vocational training exam- 
ined the use of computer-aided training or 
distance learning in the coalmining and 
metallurgical sectors. In Spain the 
Mancomunidad del Bajo Guadalquivir, 
which brings together nine Andalusian 
companies, has begun setting up a local 
economy observatory and is in charge of a 
training programme for trainers. 

■ NOW (equal opportunities for women 
in employment and vocational training). 
This initiative has received support from a 
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t very broad spectrum of bodies, in particu- 
lar, training institutes as well as numerous 
regional and local authorities and the so- 
cial partners. It got off to a brisk start in the 
regions in Objective 1 and helped to ex- 
tend ESF activities in the regions in Objec- 
tives 2 and 5b. 

■ HORIZON (economic and social in- 
tegration of handicapped people and some 

j disadvantaged groups). In Ireland various 
projects concerning computer-aided edu- 
cation for the handicapped and their ac- 
cess to electronic equipment help to make 
them more independent In Hengelo (Neth- 

1 erlands) a new inter-cultural centre aims to 
give ethnic minorities preparatory training 

1 for the launching of activities in the retail 
trade or services sector. In Greece an as- 
sistance programme for the repatriated 
involves both reception facilities and ac- 
commodation, the school integration of 
children, training courses and practical 
on-the-job training. 

■ INTERREG (adaptation of internal 
border areas to the Single Market and 
assistance for external border areas). The 
new Techno-Centre in Freilassing in Ba- 
varia (INTERREG Germany/Austria) is 
developing a very high level programme 
for technological cooperation (cybernet- 
ics, super computers, ....) with the Aus- 
trian University of Salzburg to benefit, 
first and foremost, the local economy. 
This programme includes training for en- 
trepreneurs. By contrast, INTERREG Ger- 
many/Netherlands is following on from 
the past experience of the EUREGIO 
Rhine-Ems-Ijsel in seeking to overcome 
cooperation problems which exist between 
management structures, mainly by encour- 
aging bilingualism. 



■ LEADER (flexible and integrated ap- 
proaches to rural development). The project 
Area Umbria, in Italy brings together a 
large number of local companies and or- 
ganizations. Basically it aims to upgrade 
local agricultural products by means of a 
quality policy at all stages in the economic 
process. It involves increasing awareness 
amongst the local population for this issue, 
especially via educational institutions. 
LEADER is characterized by the local and 
trans-national character of its activities. It 
draws on the support of 217 local action 
groups who make up the large European 
network. 




During the period 1994-99, the activities 
of the Community initiatives will focus on 
six subjects: cooperation (trans-boundary, 
trans-national and inter-regional); rural 
development; ultra-peripheral regions; 
employment, small SMEs and industrial 
change; equal opportunities and the com- 
bating of social exclusion; urban develop- 
ment and urban areas in crisis. For that 
period they will have a budget of ECU 
12.7 billion (9% of the resources of the 
structural funds). 

•••• in the urban pilot projects and inter* 
regional networks 

Within the framework of its regional poli- 
cies, the Commission provides local bod- 
ies with a series of regional instruments 
specifically adapted to local development. 
The weight of local communities in the 
global economy, whenever they have a 
high degree of organization and independ- 
ence, testifies to just how important they 
are. Furthermore, the objective of eco- 
nomic and social coherence is not just a 
matter of large-scale equilibrium; it also 
involves action closer to the field, closer to 
the people concerned. It implies bridging, 
which is easier on a local level, traditional 
divides: private/public, employers/trade 
unions, commercial sector/associative sec- 
tor. Experience has shown that this is a 
fruitful field for vocational training. By 
means of cooperation networks this action 
can have multiplier effects despite the 
limited financial resources available. 



Although the Community has no real pow- 
ers in the field of urban policy, the regula- 
tions of ERDF enable the Commission to 
co-finance pilot projects involving experi- 
ments in innovative ideas of European 
interest which contribute towards eco- 
nomic development and encourage re- 
gional policies. Thus, more than 30 urban 
pilot projects have been launched. Fur- 
thermore, the Commission has set up Eu- 
ropean cooperation networks to encour- 
age direct cooperation between towns and 
regions of the various Member States: the 
RECITE programme (Regions and Cities 
in Europe) has 40 such networks. 

■ Urban pilot projects. In Rotterdam 
(Netherlands), an ambitious public/private 
partnership has been set up to revitalize a 
former harbour area, namely via training. 
The project focuses on the construction of 
a high technology services centre to act as 
an interface between the local population 
and the new social housing areas, SMEs, 
the promoters and public authorities. In 
Marseille (France) the revitalization of 
suburban areas is accompanied by pro- 
grammes for children, training courses for 
adults vathin the framework of the con- 
struction work undertaken by the respon- 
sible authority in the area. In the United 
Kingdom, London projects link training 
and the provision of equipment and com- 
mercial premises in abandoned buildings. 
A bus is used to distribute information on 
opportunities for training and employment; 
the local employers take part in develop- 



ing made-tomeasiL e training schemes for 
the local population. 

■ European cooperation networks. The 

"development agencies" network organ- 
izes joint training for the exchange and 
updating of entrepreneurial training meth- 
ods. Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
study on-site the needs of companies in 
Cagliari, Cork, Dresde, Grenada or Lis- 
bon, in order to develop training suited to 
the workers, and retraining sessions for 
middle management "RESIGMUR" de- 
velops computerized systems with geo- 
graphical information for municipal and 
regional authorities by providing training 
for staff. 

"Atlantic regions" involves the regions on 
the Atlantic coast in activities to overcome 
their peripheral situation, mainly via ex- 
changes of training. "Areas in crisis" 
(which takes in a series of urban pilot 
projects) gives a prime position to voca- 
tional training in urban areas confronted 
with profound social crisis. 

The Community also provides specific 
tools for local development and coopera- 
tion, including: 

■ Global subsidies: these are not pro- 
grammes but a kind of intervention. A 
direct contractual link is established be- 
tween the Commission and the develop- 
ment body on-site assigned the task of 
managing and distributing Community aid. 
The global subsidies aim to mobilize local 
partners and resources in order to bring 
about the economic upgrading of an entire 
area, involving in particular assistance for 
SMEs . The LEADER projects are financed 
in this way. In Ireland the subsidies man- 
aged by the Area Development Manage- 
ment are mainly devoted to training for the 
unemployed in the creation and develop- 
ment of new enterprises. 

■ The European business innovation 
centres (CEEI or BIC, Business and Inno- 
vation Centres). They aim to stimulate 
local economies with potential for indus- 
trial development. Professional bodies se- 
lect and offer back-up to innovative SMEs. 
They make the best use of existing serv- 
ices. They, themselves, provide the miss- 
ing services and develop entrepreneurial 
and managerial skills. Almost 100 in 
number within the EBN network (Euro- 



pean Business and Innovation Centres 
Network), they have proved their worth as 
catalysts for local resources - be they hu- 
man, technical or financial. 

■ Euroleaders is a new programme 
which every year provides practical train- 
ing and guidance on a high level to a small 
number of entrepreneurs with a view to 
giving their corporate philosophy a Euro- 
pean dimension. 

Positive signals 

This brief overview shows, if it was at all 
necessary, the high degree of complemen- 
tarity between vocational training and re- 
gional and local development policies. In 
fact, it is an essential component. Moreo- 
ver, it is on the regional and local levels 
that it is best able to identify the actual 
needs to which it must respond. These 
nec^is are all the more greater because the 
regions concerned are experiencing the 
most specific difficulties. It is on this level 
that the new methods can best be tried out, 
and that the most successful dynamics can 
be encouraged. The stressing in the 
Maastricht Treaty of the well understood 
concept of "subsidiarity" (not a segmenta- 
tion of levels of responsibility but their 
improved articulation as a path to increased 
efficiency) helps to reinforce this process. 

At the same time we can see the "horizon- 
tal" dimension within the context of net- 
working and cooperation which consider- 
ably reinforces the territorial benefits of 
these activities. Vocational training, based 
on actual skills, has a lot to gain from this 
Community added value. However, fruit- 
ful experience "in the field", may be, un- 
less tapped it will remain isolated knowl- 
edge. The emergence over the last few 
years of spontaneous initiatives by numer- 
ous territorial bodies involving inter-re- 
gional, inter-urban and trans-border coop- 
eration is a positive signal. Hence the 
established practice of several regional 
and local authorities, given the experience 
with CSFs, of presenting their reflections 
in the European context. This gives us 
grounds for optimism with respect to the 
Committee of Regions which the Maa- 
stricht Treaty wishes to see as a fully- 
fledged Community institution. This would 
be an expression of regional and local 
authority on a European scale. 



The possibility for the Member States to 
integrate the programmes proposed into 
their development plans is in turn an im- 
portant development. This reduces the pro- 
gramme phases for structural activities 
from three to two. This will help to permit 
more rapid action and will also reinforce 
the partnership commitment of national 
and regional authorities in the elaboration 
stage. It will encourage them to adopt an 
anticipative approach and increase the 
adjustment of activities to needs. 

The demand in the development plans for 
a more precise definition of the strategies 
and goals and improved forecasting of the 
expected impact goes in the same direc- 
tion. This will serve to reinforce interac- 
tion between Community policies and the 
cooperation of the structural funds since 
forecasting is a factor of efficiency . As far 
as cooperation is concerned, a further fac- 
tor is the extension of ihe field of interven- 
tion of the funds which helps to better 
adjust their complementary activities. 

Concerning the obligation of the Member 
States to give consideration to environ- 
mental issues, we know that the latter 
touch on important territorial aspects al- 
though there is of course a strong desire for 
vocational training schemes to develop 
various environmental occupations. 

Finally, the recent increase in the Commu- 
nity, on the initiative of various bodies, of 
evaluation work is another positive sign, 
particularly in respect of vocational train- 
ing, the socio-economic repercussions of 
which are often difficult to analyze. This 
development has brought the Commission 
to set up a technical evaluation group to 
promote the coherence of evaluation poli- 
cies of Community, national and regional 
plans. Furthermore, the pilot programme 
MEANS (Methods for Evaluating Activi- 
ties of a Structural Nature) has been 
launched to adapt these methods to the 
new forms of Community action and to 
guarantee their successful handling by all 
partners. If the prior estimation of the 
impact of activities still has a long way to 
go, the thematic evaluations, by contrast, 
are well developed. Given their forward 
dimension, they will help to establish pri- 
orities. This is a major advantage because 
it should be borne in mind that reducing 
economic and social imbalances is a long- 
term challenge 



Vocational Training in a Regional' 
Europe 

Securing Locations and Profiles from the Perspective of the 
German Economy 



Geographical areas are an important 
factor in European educational initia- 
tives. They are useful aids for detect- 
ing deficits in economic and social 
development while simultaneously of- 
fering targeted strategies to counter- 
act these. The new Committee of the 
Regions, anchored in the Maastricht 
treaty, has consciously taken this as- 
pect into account The reform of the 
Social Fund, however, has likewise 
made it absolutely clear that measures 
of the EU to support and supplement 
vocational training should not be 
monolithic in the regions; they should 
rather be based on a multi-layered 
approach* The various regions already 
have geographical, economic, histori- 
cal and political ties which should be 
taken into account in promotion pro- 
grammes and initiatives in order to 
take advantage of these links and buiid 
on functioning networks. The soundest 
guarantee of bringing this about is 
broad dialogue amongst all those in- 
volved and a decentralized concept for 
its implementation.' 
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Generous investment in vocational train- 
ing is a key factor in ensuring the eco- 
nomic success of enterprises in Germany 
as in all of Europe. In view of its limited 
reserves of raw materials, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has shown a broad- 
based willingness since the late 1970s to 
invest not only in the traditional high- 
quality "dual system" of vocational train- 
ing with its training centres in enterprises 
and vocational training schools but also to 
update the qualifications of personnel at 
the workplace in order to cope with new 
developments. "Life-long learning" has 
become the catchphrase for the continuing 
vocational training schemes which accom- 
pany all modern developments in the pro- 
duction and service sectors. Germans con- 
sider initial and continuing training to be 
crucial elements of economic efficiency 
and indispensable locational factors, even 
when the financial reserves of some enter- 
prises become limited in times of eco- 
nomic hardship. The amount of financial 
investment in vocational training reflects 
its status: German enterprises invest around 
DM 45 billion per annum in initial voca- 
tional training within the dual system and 
around DM 40 billion per annum in con- 
tinuing vocational training. 

In the light of this, harmonization of the 
vocational training systems in Europe 
would represent bidding farewell to suc- 
cess, at least from the German point of 
view. It would seem that the demands of 
economic development point in quite the 
opposite direction. In all EC Member 
States, the principal challenge to voca- 
tional training systems lies in increased 
flexibility, enabling enterprises to update 
fast and thus meet the growing pressure of 
worldwide competition. For this reason, 
classical solutions and a rigid, uniform 



system for all of Europe would seem to be 
of little use. A Europe of the Citizens, 
stretching from Lisbon to Dublin, from 
Athens to Paris is undoubtedly a common 
goal. Vocational training and qualifica- 
tion follow other rules, however. They are 
important and indispensable elements of 
national economic regions, which need 
competition from within the common Sin- 
gle European Market in the long run in 
order to prompt innovative, developments 
in education. 



Challenges Facing Europe 
as a Whole 

From the point of view of the German 
economy, it is also undisputed that there 
are important common challenges in Eu- 
rope with regard to vocational training. 
Priority must be given to reducing the 
rising unemployment levels, strengthen- 
ing the overall competitiveness of indi- 
vidual economic systems and regions as 
well as general growth. Amongst other 
things, the Copenhagen EC summit of 
June 1993 set clear signals for the contours 
of a European education and qualification 
policy. 

Within the economic process, the narrow 
band of vocational training of employees 
cannot be seen out of context, of course. In 
every country, it is tightly integrated in a 
national educational network peculiar to 
the country that encompasses everything 
from primary education to initial and con- 
tinuing vocational training to higher edu- 
cation. Education as a whole is more than 
vocational qualification, which should be 
conducted according to the needs of eco- 
nomic development processes and organ- 
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ized and structured solely according to 
regional or sector-related criteria. At least 
general education and also some parts of 
vocational training represenioore elements 
in a country's cultural and national iden- 
tity. In some EU Member States including 
Germany, education is closely bound to 
issues of national sovereignty under the 
umbrella of a federal state. Only very few 
parts of these national educational sys- 
tems, such as continuing vocational train- 
ing, are, on the whole, subject to direct 
market forces which demand high effi- 
ciency through flexibility, adaptability and, 
more importantly, a willingness to update 
contents and structures. Seen as a whole, 
each national education system is a prod- 
uct of a specific cultural and historical 
identity, and the initial reaction of each of 
these systems to any external pressure to 
change is to defend itself. 

Thus, in the political arena, the corner- 
stones for vocational training were pegged 
out early on the road to a united Europe 
2000. Initiatives on educational policy 
taken in Brussels meet with the same reac- 
tion as the essentially political objective of 
a "Europe of the Citizens" as set out in the 
new treaties on the European Union. It is 



not without reason that the President of the 
EC, Jacques Delors, has been demanding 
since Maastricht that European objectives 
and the corresponding Community struc- 
tures become more closely related to the 
people. This obviously expresses recogni- 
tion of the Tact that in education as in other 
areas, many "European objectives" have 
in the past been approached too quickly, 
too bureaucratically and even too techno- 
cratically. Local acceptance often seems 
to have been overlooked. 

For the reasons described above, this de- 
velopment has affected not only major 
economic policies but also the sensitive 
sector of education in particular. In the 
past, the demands of educational policy 
issued in Brussels and the reality of the 
situation have often displayed a marked 
discrepancy. Actions taken by the EC, 
covering the wide spectrum of structural 
funds and promotion programmes through 
to binding regulations on recognizing vo- 
cational qualifications, have not always 
shown the desired degree of sensitivity or 
enjoyed the cooperation they required. 
Numerous wrangles about extended or at 
least the presumed competence of EC bod- 
ies, the sometimes over-bureaucratic im- 



plementation of even the most useful of 
initiatives and a lack of coordination be- 
tween the competent EC bodies has often 
aroused local suspicion. This has frequently 
led to the EC Commission in particular 
being accused of following a policy which 
favours its own interests. 



Preserving Successful Na- 
tional Systems 

The new course of Community education 
and qualification policy can be seen in the 
Ruperti Report on Community action in 
the area of general education and voca- 
tional training as well as in the words of the 
President of the EC at the EC summit held 
in Copenhagen in June 1993. Under the 
heading "Ways into the 21st century - 
Guidelines for a new European economic 
model", Delors demanded a fundamental 
reform of the education systems in the EC 
Member States.. However, this should 
hardly be meant xo apply to those countries 1 ' 
such as Germany which presently have 
relatively low youth unemployment rates 
due to their very market-oriented initial 
and continuing vocational training systems. 
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From the point of view of the German 
economy, there is a huge gap - in content 
as elsewhere - between the goals defined 
by the President and the more cautious 
plan laid out in the Ruperti Report. The 
latter takes greater and more direct ac- 
count of national reservations about com- 
petence and regional needs, to the extent 
that a range of associated measures is 
emphasized: 

■ Coordination of EC educational policy 
with other areas of political action: Educa- 
tional policy should be connected in par- 
ticular to future continuing vocational train- 
ing schemes within the framework of the 
reform of the European Social Fund. An 
attempt should also be made to link this 
policy with the Actions of the Community 
Research Framework Programme (1994- 
1998). 

■ Stronger coordination in the Social 
Dialogue: The EC Commission intends to 
cooperate more closely with employees* 
and employers* representatives than has 
previously been the case m order to de- 
velop its training programmes and carry 
out these programmes in a manner that is 
oriented towards the economy. 

■ Limiting itself to improving transpar- 
ency, promoting the exchange of experi- 
ence and providing more information on 
initial and continuing vocational training: 
This corresponds most closely to the tone 
and individual regulations relating spe- 
cifically to education in the Maastricht 
treaty, 

■ Streamlining and rationalising the 
available Action programmes: All the es- 
tablished training programmes, such as 
LINGUA, ERASMUS and COMETT 
should be continued, but they should be 
coordinated more efficiently and even 
trimmed down. 

The German economy, too, would con- 
tent with these initiatives. The reform of 
the promotion programmes could be ac- 
companied by initiatives and policy meas- 
ures within tiii s non-regulative framework. 
They could be aimed at creating a Euro- 
pean region for promoting cooperation in 
higher education as well as for promoting 
important individual issues such as the 
further development of vocational train- 
ing and assuring the quality of training. As 



in other political areas, the principal aim 
should be the development of a European 
educational network. Promising ap- 
proaches and tools would be transparency, 
information and cooperation right down to 
the regions of the Community. 

Seen from the current economic situation, 
the Copenhagen summit of June 1993 
brought, at least in the medium term, fu- 
ture EC educational policy closer to the 
intentions of the Treaty of Rome again. 
Initial and continuing vocational training 
has become one, if not the most significant 
locational factor in the Single European 
Market and the European Economic Area. 
Consequently, it has become the crucial 
issue in European educational policy at the 
present time for securing the success of the 
new unified market 

The EC summit in Copenhagen once again 
had to take note of the fact that an alarming 
20-30% of young people in Europe are 
leaving school with inadequate training. 
This situation demands immediate action; 
solutions must be found for the problems 
occurring within the economy, in society 
and in the fields of general education and 
vocational training. 

Extending Accompanying 
Measures 

The Ministers of Education of the EC 
Member States, brought together within 
the Council, quite rightly took a pragmatic 
approach to these developments in Copen- 
hagen and immediately inquired about di- 
rect counteraction. The EC Commission 
wants to compile a comparative analysis 
of measures undertaken in the individual 
Member States to integrate young people 
into working life and society. This study 
would be useful for German enterprises 
too, provided the Council couples it with 
discussions on: 

■ Strengthening the links between voca- 
tional guidance, general education, voca- 
tional training and the needs of the labour 
market; 

■ Reviewing the experience Member 
States have gained when developing pre- 
school education and new teaching and 
learning methods and in efforts to deter 
young people from leaving school early; 



■ Tightening the work profile of the EC 
Commission within the framework of an 
EC-wide exchange of experience and in- 
formation, supplemented by new research 
projects on the relationship between gen- 
eral education and vocational training and 
on the economy's specific demands for 
qualifications. 

The overall concept of the EC is to be 
welcomed from an economic point of view, 
provided priority is given to networking, 
mobility, exchange and the realization of 
transnational projects. Until now, how- 
ever, the Commission' s concepts have not 
sufficed to ensure that national educa- 
tional structures will be satisfactorily pre- 
served, an assumption which is constantly 
being asserted in principle. It must be 
ruled out that networking could lead to the 
formation of new EC institutions which 
would restrict the work of national institu- 
tions to simply carrying out directives and 
thus indirectly extend the influence of the 
EC beyond the new legal foundations de- 
fined by the Maastricht treaty. 

Certain details of the new structural con- 
cept for the reform of the educational 
programmes are also still open: Who is to 
decide on the focal objectives and what 
should they be? How can the various ele- 
ments of the programmes be separated 
neatly from one another? What kind of 
decision-making and supervisory bodies 
are needed for the large Community pro- 
grammes? How can the programmes be 
better attuned in actual practice to the 
needs and wishes of the Community? 

It is often overlooked that, although Arti- 
cle 126 (general education) and Article 127 
(vocational education) of the Maastricht 
treaty envisage anew legal basis for closer 
educational policy programmes in the EC, 
it leaves a great deal of leeway in how it is 
to be interpreted. Similarly underestimated 
are the other, far more radical measures 
related to education at the EC's disposal, 
the implementation of freedom of mobil- 
ity and equal opportunities in Europe. 
Unrestricted mobility means full occupa- 
tional mobility within the Single Euro- 
pean Market and, to a certain degree, in 
adjoining and associated markets. The EC 
has a catalogue of measures at its disposal 
with which to achieve this goal, ranging 
from the binding recognition of vocational 
qualifications to comparative tables. In 



enterprises, this freedom of mobility as- 
sumes transparency, but not the compul- 
sory recognition of qualifications. 

Noting the Limitations of 
the Maastricht Treaty 

From the point of view of the German 
economy, a European vocational training 
policy can only be of use if it contributes 
towards the further development of the 
many national education systems at the 
same time. In order to meet this cnallenge, 
complementary and supportive measures 
should aim at developing differentiated 
training paths, permeable educational lev- 
els and the application of performance 
criteria as well as ensuring the quality of 
the contents of training. In this respect, it 
will be important to ensure that the legal 
restrictions placed on EC competences in 
matters of vocational training are not un- 
dermined. The political union needs cen- 
tral bodies for coordination purposes. For 
European education policy this entails a 
tendency towards increasing power, too, 
when fulfilling a certain scope for action. 
From the point of view of the German 
economy, it is therefore to be welcomed 
that most Member States insisted on clear 
boundaries being set for EC vocational 
training policy in the Maastricht treaty. All 
bodies within the EC adapt their behaviour 
to this overall legal principle. 



A large part of this would involve opening 
the proven social dialogue and taking 
greater account of the interests of small 
and medium-sized enterprises, as has be- 
come evident in recent times, as well as the 
new cooperation with regions of the EC. 
Concentrating on large-scale enterprises 
brings with it the danger that vocational 
training is conducted primarily according 
to the principles of industrial policy and 
that sectoral initiatives are given too much 
emphasis. Just as with the Euregio Princi- 
ple, sectoral measures need to be balanced 
in order to ensure that Community action 
benefits the educational policies of all EC 
Member States and that a comprehensive 
network is developed to transfer experi- 
ence and information between the highly- 
developed regions of Europe and those 
needing assistance. 

Better information, transparency and, in 
particular, cooperation should yield the 
best results in the careful convergence of 
the various national educational systems. 
To this end, the German Federal Constitu- 
tional Court also stressed its position as 
national "watchdog" in the Maastricht 
decision of 12 October 1993 by repeatedly 
rejecting an EC "competence" on the basis 
of the new EC treaties. As far as Germany 
is concerned, this means that Brussels will 
only implement educational measures 
which encourage cooperation between 
Member States or promote and/or supple- 
ment a country's own actions. 



A Careful Convergence of 
Educational Systems 

It is obvious that all European nations 
within the large economic area will have to 
attune their educational systems to devel- 
opments at Community level. Whenever 
economic or qualification systems con- 
verge without their being harmonized at 
the same time or brought into line at all, a 
large number of new interfaces and transi- 
tional solutions need to be created. This 
always raises a number of unexpected 
questions, even within closed national sys- 
tems. These are not necessarily always 
convenient questions, but they can prompt 
a much needed impetus for reform. 

In this highly sensitive process, the Euro- 
pean Community should have no right 
whatsoever to interfere in the regions with- 
out their prior agreement. The reform of 
the Structural Funds has shown that 
"complementarity, partnership and sup- 
port" may only be achieved with the full 
cooperation of all involved. In the field of 
vocational training as elsewhere, EC meas- 
ures will only be effective if they are 
implemented "taking full account of the 
respective institutionalized, legal and fi- 
nancial authority of the partners". Itisonly 
to be welcomed that the voice of the re- 
gions has been strengthened on this com- 
mon path since Maastricht. 



On-line service centres as perma 
nent training centres 



The imperfections of the information 
market lead smaller enterprises to 
adapt downwards andplace themselves 
in the bottom segments of the market 
and to become less efficient and com- 
petitive. This can be remedied not by 
incentives which lower the cost of in- 
formation, butby providing enterprises 
with this information and teaching 
j enterprises to evaluate and use this 
information profitably. Agencies work- 
ing with this objective ("on-line serv- 
ice centres yy ) can therefore be seen as 
permanent training centres. 



This article looks at a very specific aspect 
of vocational training: the continuing train- 
ing of small businessmen. The content of 
training, the nature of the agencies provid- 
ing this training and the links between 
trainees and trainers are, for this reason, 
very specific. 

Certain business functions raise major 
problems for small enterprises (i.e. enter- 
prises with less than twenty or twenty-five 
employees). It is often the case that the 
entrepreneur - mainly involved in coordi- 
nating the production process and in ad- 
ministering, or at least overseeing, ac- 
counting records - pays very little atten- 
tion to these and ends up by referring to 
information gathered almost at random in 
a disorganized and fragmentary way. 
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Cases of this type are very common. En- 
trepreneurs working throughout the fash- 
ion sector (clothing, knitwear, footwear) 
find it difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion on fashion trends with the result that 
they work, in some cases, in less profitable 
areas of the market. Many mechanical 
engineering entrepreneurs do not receive 
information on technological innovations 
and are forced, to obtain this information, 
to rely on the good will of suppliers (who 
offer, in most cases, incorrect informa- 
tion). In all sectors in which small enter- 
prises manage to export, it is very difficult 
to keep abreast of regulations in foreign 
countries, which often change frequently, 
and without a knowledge of which it is 
very risky and difficult to export: as a 
result they restrict their objectives to neigh- 
bouring countries or to countries in which 
a network of personal acquaintances en- 
sures at least a minimum level of informa- 
tion. Many enterprises that could export 
do not manage to find out in good time 
about the tenders available in foreign coun- 
tries; even when they do locate this infor- 
mation they have great problems in ob- 
taining the full text; lastly, obtaining a 
good translation may, in many cases, prove 
to be an unsurmountable problem. 

In some cases, enterprises attempt to offset 
this lack of information using the few 
resources available to them. Trade fairs, 
which for many small entrepreneurs are 
the main way of boning up on technologi- 
cal innovations and trends in the product 
market, play a very important role in dis- 
seminating information. Regional trade 
fairs, even though they are less prestig- 
ious, may also play a significant role from 
this point of view. 

In many other cases, however, enterprises 
become convinced that knowledge is out 
of their grasp and operate as though they 
are in some way inferior to other enter- 
prises to which this knowledge is avail- 



able. Ambitions and objectives are re- 
duced, doubt is shed on one's ability to 
master this knowledge and use it profit- 
ably with the end result that this informa- 
tion is considered useless. This leads to a 
kind of crisis of adaptation, the outcome of 
which is that the enterprise places itself in 
a market segment which does not require 
on-going technological updating and does 
not make it necessary to pay any attention 
to changes in customers' tastes or, more 
generally, the product market. By doing 
this - and this is the key point - the enter- 
prise becomes less efficient and less com- 
petitive. 

This downward adaptation is less marked 
in places where many small enterprises 
working in the same production area exist 
alongside one another, as is the case in 
industrial districts. Even in these produc- 
tion systems, it is important to convince 
enterprises to set themselves more exact- 
ing objectives, and to move into more 
demanding market segments which are 
less easy to work in and therefore entail 
less competition of any kind. 

What measures can be adopted to curb this 
downward adaptation, to make informa- 
tion more available and to make enter- 
prises more competitive? 

In the past the solution to these problems 
has normally been based on support meas- 
ures to promote small enterprises and capi- 
tal, offering capital or interest cost incen- 
tives to these enterprises so that the cost of 
the information that they need can be re- 
duced by public action. 

This policy, which still has many support- 
ers today, is based on a very simple basic 
idea. Large enterprises normally have all 
the information that they need to operate 
correctly; in some cases these enterprises 
produce this information internally and in 
some cases they purchase it from special- 



ist agencies. In both cases, however, the 
cost of this information is too high for 
small enterprises since this cost has to be 
set against very small volumes of produc- 
tion. Some artificial way of making this 
cost as low as possible has therefore to be 
found - normally a system of incentives. 

This argument would be founded if small 
businessmen knew exactly what informa- 
tion they needed to make the most of their 
business and knew where to buy this infor- 
mation at the lowest cost: i.e. if the infor- 
mation market was a perfect market. 

This is not true in practice. As a result of 
the downward adaptation mentioned 
above, there is no paying demand for this 
information from small enterprises. Entre- 
preneurs do not know how to evaluate the 
benefits that could be gained from this 
information, do not know precisely what 
information to look for and do not know 
what supplier to place their trust in. Enter- 
prises have a substantial need for knowl- 
edge, but this need remains unconscious 
and unexpressed, and is not converted into 
a paying demand even when incentives are 
available in the form of grants. In order to 
transform this need into an active paying 
demand, schemes intended specifically to 
achieve this objective are needed. 

A policy which is intended to improve the 
competitive situation of smaller enterprises 
must therefore be based on instruments 
other than incentives: experience suggests 
that it may be particularly useful to pro- 
vide enterprises with the "on-line serv- 
ices" that they need. In other words, enter- 
prises need to be given the information 
itself rather than the resources to purchase 
this information. As some people have 
pointed out, the support should not be 
financial, but "in kind", or, as mentioned, 
"on-line". 



What information needs to be passed on 
and disseminated? 

The previous example gives some idea. In 
general, this information involves techno- 
logical and market information which, if 
correctly used, may make small enter- 
prises more competitive, allowing them to 
move into the top part of the market which 
is not usually occupied by countries in 
which labour costs are low. The aim is 



therefore to make a great deal of the infor- 
mation normally available to large enter- 
prises available to small enterprises as 
well. 



A number of specific points need, how* 
ever, to be added* 

Action should not be targeted on indi- 
vidual enterprises, but on the population of 
enterprises trading in a region. This does 
not mean, however, offering business con- 
sultancy, even when its quality is high and 
its cost low. Nor does it mean identifying 
certain leading enterprises which can put 
the information available to good use and 
demonstrate how useful this information 
is to other enterprises. The aim is to gener- 
ate a new awareness throughout the fabric 
of enterprises. Enterprises have to be con- 
vinced that the cultural and technical time 
lag which prevents them from working on 
the frontiers of knowledge can be reduced 
and that they are able to catch up with the 
new trends dominating technology and the 
market. 

An action strategy must therefore avoid 
one-off and exemplary action, and should 
give priority to action aimed at all enter- 
prises. As regards each specific scheme, 
this or that firm will take up the offer and 
transform it into changes within the enter- 
prise. The whole of the field needs to be 
sowed, throwing out a quantity of different 
seeds and then leaving each seed to germi- 
nate where it wishes, where it finds the 
appropriate soil for growth. 

Activities of this type must be managed 
and conducted at local level. Disseminat- 
ing information and ensuring that it is 
used, means, as Becattini has recently 
pointed out, converting "codified" knowl- 
edge into "local" knowledge. As Becattini 
rightly adds, all local knowledge has its 
own specific characteristics. Local knowl- 
edge is one of the key distinguishing fea- 
tures of every local production system. 
This means that training content, informa- 
tion dissemination techniques and infor- 
mation presentation methods will differ 
from place to place, focusing on specific 
aspects in each of these places - in the same 
way as a text that is to be translated into 
different languages. It may be useful, per- 
haps, to refer to a concrete situation. Ap- 
plying this method to the textile and cloth- 



ing enterprises in Leicester (UK) and Carpi 
(I), which work in the same European 
market, shows very clearly that the train- 
ing needs of small businessmen differ. In 
Carpi, information on new technologies is 
indispensable and it is very important to 
continue to improve productivity; in 
Leicester, the key shortcoming is the in- 
ability to follow fashion trends and to 
work in the market area with a strong 
fashion content. 



In what ways should the agencies pro- 
viding these services be structured? 

As in the case of content, substantial atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the local situation. 
In Emilia Ro magna the problem has been 
solved by setting up "service centres" 
which generally have the legal status of 
capital companies in which the region has 
a majority public holding and in which 
employers* associations and individual 
employers are well represented. This pub- 
lic presence ensures that the centre oper- 
ates in the interests of the community as a 
whole and does not simply defend the 
interests of a few people and the presence 
of private individuals ensures that con- 
stant attention is paid to the most urgent 
and important problems. Members pay a 
registration fee and an annual subscription 
and pay, below cost, for services pur- 
chased. Centres normally manage to fi- 
nance 40% to 50% of their costs them- 
selves and the rest is provided by the 
region. 

The system employed in the Valencia re- 
gion is very similar and is, indeed, mod- 
elled on the Emilia system. This region 
also has a number of centres which, like 
those in Emilia, specialize in individual 
sectors (textiles, mechanical engineering, 
wood, etc.), and these centres, again as in 
Emilia, are all coordinated by a single 
limited company owned by the regional 
government which operates as a holding 
company for the various centres. 

In Baden- Wtirttemberg, services for en- 
terprise and this type of continuing train- 
ing for entrepreneurs are provided by much 
larger agencies than the Emilia or Valen- 
cia centres. A number of foundations, 
which carry out substantial research work 
and have strong links with universities, 
have been in operation for many years. 



The territorial aspect of voca- 
tional training: the French case 



Up to the beginning of the 1980s, voca- 
tional training in France was the re- 
sponsibility of the state. Decentralize* 
Hon affects it in various ways depend- 
ing on how school-based initial train- 
ing r apprenticeship and continuing 
training are considered. The develop- 
ments differ accordingly. Twofeatures 
are predominant amongst the solu- 
tions selected: the main position held 
by school-based and university train- 
ing on the one hand and regionali- 
zation on the other. The latter was 
relaunched by the legislator in 1993 
(the attention being given to the re- 
gions by Community policy having 
been mentioned during parliamentary 
debates). 



The issue at hand is the division of 
competences between the state and the 
territorial bodies if this is what we mean by 
territoriality since decentralization could 
also involve a devolution of powers from 
the central state authorities to its own 
external services. However, an analysis of 
this division as undertaken in the relevant 
texts, would merely be descriptive and of 
limited interest if we failed to address the 
main agruments in the debate centraliza- 
tion/decentralization on the one hand and 
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the prospects presented by the past and the 
present on the other 

Furthermore, in order to discuss the rel- 
evant questions and problems in a valid 
manner, particularly against the backdrop 
of a comparison of the national solutions 
in Europe, we have to begin by defining 
the actual terms. 

Territoriality can take two forms. The 
first, which we shall not address aside 
from the occasional reference involves 
action by state officials in the administra- 
tive regions. In respect of the responsibili- 
ties of the prifets and academic authorities 
this merely involves the application in a 
given territorial area of state vocational 
training policy. However, it should be 
stressed that consideration of economic 
and social data on a local level, something 
the state welcomes, can constitute a form 
of territorial adjustment. This may not 
affect training contents, but it will affect 
the way in which these contents and, more 
particularly, a network are set up. The 
choices may be important in economic 
policies tor industrial areas undergoing 
restructuring. However, what we should 
focus on here is the role of the territorial 
bodies. The list of these is simple: com- 
munes, departements, regions. Without 
this being a strict hierarchy, we are leaving 
aside the communes and dfyartements 
because of editorial constraints, whilst 
stressing that the development of training 
activities within the framework of a social 
policy to combat unemployment leads them 
either to finance activities or to run them 
directly. The community which will be the 
focus of our attention is the region. 



not even ail of it) and the regulation, fund- 
ing and supervision of state providers of 
continuing training. Initial vocational train- 
ing, in turn, is the responsibility of other 
ministerial departments, mainly the Min- 
istries of Education and Agriculture. Ini- 
tial vocational training, which is part of 
upper secondary education, is the respon- 
sibility of the state unless it is private. This 
mainly concerns training for health occu- 
pations, training as engineers, for senior 
technicians who undergo training at IUTs 
(University Institutes of Technology), 
training provided in senior technician sec- 
tions (STSs) which is decentralized and is 
run by grammar schools, and legal train- 
ing. However, its funding often brings in 
the territorial bodies. Here are some exam- 
ples: 

1. Apprenticeship, aiternance training, 
between an apprenticeship master and an 
apprentice training centre (CFA); 

2. School-based initial vocational train- 
ing leading to various certificates of voca- 
tional aptitude (CAP), diplomas of occu- 
pational study (BEP), occupational 
baccalaureat; 

3. Continuing vocational training. In ad- 
dition to initial vocational training we 
should also mention the baccalaureat for 
technicians because even if it is designed 
to prepare for higher education and not for 
entry into working life, into a specific 
occupation, it still constitutes technical 
preparation for occupations in the sector: 
mechanical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, electronics, etc. 



Without wishing to be overly complex, we 
need to define what we mean by voca- 
tional training. It is not based on an or- 
ganic definition: the now classic Ministry 
of "Labour, Vocational Training and Em- 
ployment" only covers apprenticeship (and 



For the various forms of vocational train- 
ing mentioned here, we will examine the 
decentralization desired at the beginning 
of the 1980s, the decentralization which 
was implemented and, finally, more ex- 
tensive decentralization since the two 
chambers of parliament have, at the very 
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In some cases - bearing witness to the 
extraordinary variety of institutional solu- 
tions which can be used to solve this prob- 
lem - the centres operate by organizing 
types of tutoring which are offered to new 
enterprises. Law 46 of 1991, which con- 
tains incentives of various kinds for enter- 
prises set up in Southern Italy, offers new 
entrepreneurs the opportunity to receive 
counselling from a small panel made up of 
three experts in the sector in which the 
enterprise is working. In most cases this 
panel of three is made up of entrepreneurs 
(from the most advanced Italian regions) 
who, for reasons of prestige or civic duty, 
give a helping hand to a young Southerner 
who might even become their competitor. 
No panel ever assists more than three or 
four enterprises. This system has worked 
well in practice as the counselling pro- 
vides the new entrepreneurs with very 
accurate and reliable information on sup- 
pliers to be preferred, market areas to be 
targeted and distribution channels most 
suited to their products. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from 
this review of such a wide range of experi- 
ments: that the institutional solution to be 



adopted has to be strongly rooted in the 
business fabric in which the centre is to 
operate and should take account of the 
constraints and opportunities that this busi- 
ness fabric offers. Centres like those in 
Emilia or Valencia, for instance, would 
have been very difficult to set up in South- 
ern Italy, where it is very difficult to find 
those technicians, with a good knowledge 
of technology and the market, who are 
indispensable if the centres are to work 
efficiently. 

In conclusion, we need to raise the ques- 
tion that suggested the title of this article. 
Can agencies that offer on-line services to 
small enterprises be considered as perma- 
nent training centres? 

In a perfect market it would be meaning- 
less to compare the availability and use of 
these services with a training process. 
Enteiprises requiring sophisticated infor- 
mation or services would foster the devel- 
opment of an appropriate supply and this 
would grow without any need for public 
action; the agencies offering these serv- 
ices, competing with one another, would 
gradually improve the quality and the price 



of their product; the sale of these products 
would in no way mirror the slow and 
laborious processes by which skills are 
introduced into the business fabric. In many 
cases and for many services, developments 
have generally followed this route. This is 
not always the case, however, on all the 
occasions where it is necessary. The so- 
phisticated service sector is undoubtedly 
not an efficient market: because enter- 
prises, as mentioned, are very rarely in the 
particular environmental conditions mak- 
ing it possible for them to evaluate the 
advantages resulting from the use of so- 
phisticated information or the introduc- 
tion of innovative and refined production 
and sales techniques, and because, as a 
reflex, the production fabric hesitates to 
offer enterprises what they would need to 
move into the more demanding areas of 
the market. Faced with market failures and 
the process of downward adaptation which 
has been described, public action seems 
necessary; action is advisable because en- 
terprises, although they show little interest 
or are even reluctant at the outset, experi- 
ment with the usefulness of new services 
and improve their competitive position by 
making good use of these services. Con- 
vincing people to experiment with or make 
efficient use of new types of business 
management or new production techniques 
can undoubtedly be seen as a training 
process. 

This identification of on-line services and 
training has a number of important conse- 
quences. The first is that the training, by 
including areas which are not usually taken 
into account, is greatly extended. The sec- 
ond can perhaps be seen in the form of the 
following principle: **the supply of on-line 
services must be governed by regulations 
similar to those governing the supply of 
training" In brief, this means that service 
centres must be financed out of funds set 
aside for training, that pricing policies 
must be intended to promote the use of 
services, that careful attention should be 
paid to ensuring that the supply of services 
is available to everyone and does not entail 
restrictive practices which give priority to 
some people and not to others, that the 
choice of services to be offered should 
meet criteria of general usefulness and so 
on. This principle is obviously the more 
cogent, the more serious the failures of the 
market thai are to be remedied by attempts 
to stimulate the supply of services. 




time when this text was being drawn-up, 
adopted a law which will affect regional 
competences. This law has not yet been 
enacted as an appeal has been lodged with 
the Constitutional Council. 

The desired decentraliza- 
tion 

On the eve of the 1980s the oldest form of 
training for skilled blue- and white-collar 
workers, apprenticeship, was regulated in 
the provisions of the Labour Code, na- 
tional legislation which had to do with the 
lowest level of qualification. It was mainly 
for the craft sectors (food, hairdressing, 
motor vehicle repair, carpentry). Since 
1960 the number of apprentices has been 
falling. Vocational training was provided 
either by private institutions, most fre- 
quently with a state contract and usually 
within the framework of national pro- 
grammes or by public institutions. The 
state decides on, introduces and withdraws 
training programmes, sets up institutions, 
and organizes their geographical imple- 
mentation. Continuing training finally ap- 
peared at the beginning of the 1970s and 
was the subject of state inter-ministerial 
policy. It was set up by bodies such as 
AFPA (Association for adult vocational 



training), FNE (National employment 
fund), and FAS (Social action fund for 
migrant workers). 

Decentralization has been undertaken in a 
general climate of the development of ad- 
ministration, democracy and support for 
the idea that the link between training and 
employment is the dominant factor in a 
policy of economic development. In the 
areas under review, it operates on the level 
and to the benefit of the regions considered 
as it provides sufficient space and. further- 
more, people responsible for economic 
planning. 

Under the provisions of the law of 25 
January 1985, the regions develop three 
training plans: a forward plan for continu- 
ing training, a forward plan for apprentice- 
ship and a forward plan for initial training. 
From the very beginning, the idea behind 
this choice of a policy of decentralization 
has been regional coherence in respect of 
training within the framework of adher- 
ence to the national plan and national 
political options. 

However, in the division of powers be- 
tween the state and the regions, the statu- 
tory provisions reflect the areas of least 
resistance to decentralization. The law of 7 
January 1983, section IV, articles 82-86, 



gives the regions powers under common 
law for the implementation of continuing 
vocational training activities and appren- 
ticeship, an essential extension as the text 
says of powers in the field of planning, 
economic development and regional de- 
velopment. Consideration is also given to 
th? areas of employment, whose bounda- 
ries extend beyond dipartement bounda- 
ries and, in future, communal boundaries. 
Apprenticeship is fully decentralized with 
the exception of a few national recruit- 
ment centres . In respect of continuing train- 
ing, inter-ministerial responsibility and the 
support from funds explains why the state 
maintains its powers, exceptions to re- 
gional responsibility under common law: 
studies, experiments and, above all, fund- 
ing of practical stages by bodies involved 
in several regions, bodies where trainees 
are selected without regard to their re- 
gional origins and bodies with priority 
programmes, e.g. the social and occupa- 
tional integration of young people, quali- 
fication programmes, activities for mi- 
grant workers. As far as school-based ini- 
tial training is concerned, by contrast, the 
state maintains its control of educational 
activities: training, certificates, manage- 
ment of the institutions and staff. The 
regions are delegated responsibility for 
equipment and operational expenditure on 
the basis of a forward training plan. This is 
an instrument for planning time and space 
which envisages the setting up of various 
training programmes. It is followed by the 
establishment of a forward investment pro- 
gramme. Decentralization is not meant to 
lead to a shift of expenses, the regions 
receive a regional allowance for school 
equipment from the state. 

Decentralization in prac- 
tice 

There has been no fundamental change in 
the law as far as decentralization is con- 
cerned after the introduction of the choices 
described above, either in 1983 for con- 
tinuing training and apprenticeship or in 
1986 for initial school-based training. If 
we leave aside the questions of the benefi- 
ciaries of training and observations of an 
increase in the number of people involved 
in continuing training (public and private 
training bodies), the replies to the ques- 
tions "who decides" and "who pays" have 



changed very little in respect of the law but 
greatly in respect of day-to-day practice. 
Observations of this development, which 
are rich in replies to questions about terri- 
toriality, enable us to identify, on the one 
hand, the features common to the three 
sectors reviewed and, on the other, the 
different sectoral developments. 



The common features 



The development of forward plans has 
proved to be a difficult exercise. It has 
been undertaken with varying degrees of 
success, here as a response to local de- 
mands and there as a true planning effort. 
This development has been undertaken at 
a time of confidence in the influence of 
training on the economy. This is based on 
the conviction that even if establishing a 
quantitative balance between employment 
and training is still a dream, it is possible 
for there to be a qualitative balance. The 
economic crisis, industrial restructuring, 
the increase in youth unemployment, de- 
mographic upswing and the major increase 
in the social demand for training have all 
led to a major challenge to the concept of 
the balancing mechanism and to a process 
of regionalization which tends to be con- 
siderably affected by the concept of a 
social approach to unemployment. The 
maintenance and development of qualifi- 
cations has been the goal. 



Coherence between national and regional 
policies has little to do with the consulta- 
tive bodies set up at regional and 
departement levels. In continuing training 
it has emerged, above all, from the rela- 
tions which have been established between 
the state services, the prefets, and the re- 
gional services. In initial school-based 
training, the fear of conflicts between two 
authorities "condemned to understanding 
each other", the one the mistress of state- 
financed jobs, the other the mistress of the 
premises, has proved to be unfounded given 
the scale of communal support for the 
political option of raising the levels of 
qualification and the need to ensure the 
reception of pupils. It is much more the 
case in general education than in techno- 
logical or vocational channels. 

The elaboration of the plans, particularly 
the school plan, has, to varying degrees, 
been an opportunity for work under re- 
gional responsibility in liaison with the 
departement and the employment areas. 
Bat these infra-regional activities have 
mainly involved either the preparation of 
regional plans or the state-region plan con- 
tracts, many of which include training. 

By contrast, inter-regional approaches are 
few and far between except in agriculture, 
the food processing industry and fishing. 
In all the regions efforts have focused on 
grammar schools, with an average ratio of 
3: 1 for continuing training. For them it is 




mainly a question of investment, for the 
others actual operation. This should not be 
viewed as indicating a preference for the 
school-based model; the explanation has 
been given above. In the case of these 
large-scale major commitments it is diffi- 
cult to establish what is channelled into 
technological and vocational training. 

Sectoral developments 

Despite clear political support in almost 
all regions, apprenticeship has not under- 
gone the expected development. Up to 
1 987, it was indeed restricted to the lowest 
level of vocational training, the CAP (cer- 
tificate of vocational aptitude) . In the space 
of 20 years apprenticeship has in fact lost 
some 26,000 apprentices in terms of na- 
tional figures. The introduction of training 
on level IV (occupational baccalaur£ats) 
and level IE BTS (advanced technician's 
diploma) did not bring the number of ap- 
prentices back to their level in 1970-71. 

School-based initial training has 
prompted the joint appraisals by politi- 
cians and observers. Aside from the diffi- 
culties linked with a forward training plan, 
the first observation concerns the scale of 
voluntary financial commitment, very 
much in excess of the regional allowances 
for school equipment. One of the reasons 
has been mentioned: to guarantee the re- 
ception of pupils. The other is. without 
doubt, support for the national political 
option of raising the levels of qualifica- 
tion. Technological and vocational educa- 
tion, within the larger framework of a 
policy in favour of grammar schools, seems 
to be the main stepping stone to diversified 
paths to success and an increase in levels 
of qualification. Introduced for the first 
time in 1985-1986 (1,300 pupils), the oc- 
cupational baccalaur£at today exceeds the 
1 30,000 mark. The massive increase (more 
than 100,000 pupils in the higher techni- 
cian sections) owes a lot to regional poli- 
cies. National policies implemented by the 
rectors of academies and the policies of the 
regions are in harmony. 



The regional efforts are often based on the 
conclusion of plan contracts with the state. 
Observation of regional financial commit- 
ments reveals considerable differences 
(percentage of budget, amount earmarked 
per capita or per young person) but these 




do not lead to inequalities: they reflect 
efforts to reduce former differences in the 
levels of schooling or in the number of 
people successfully takingthe baccalaureat 
in their respective age group. 



Two extensions to regional powers are 
stressed. The funding of some equipment 
(informatics, NC tools, language laborato- 
ries, cable television) first of all has to do 
directly with the educational activities 
which the state had intended to reserve for 
itself by merely decentralizing equipment 
and operation. The state-region plan con- 
tracts have often assumed responsibility 
for the creation of university institutes of 
technology (IUTs) in medium-sized towns 
whereas the state has maintained responsi- 
bility for higher education. This has in- 
volved funding from the communities 
within the framework of the "University 
2000" plan allowing for financial partner- 
ship without a sharing of power and this 
applies de jure. 

Except for complementary local initia- 
tives, the territorial bodies influence train- 
ing provision in quantitative and qualita- 
tive terms and its distribution in space but 
do not influence qualifications (contents 
and certification). 

As for continuing training, firms con- 
tinue to finance more than half by way of 
compulsory contributions; the state sup- 
plies two-thirds of the rest This means 
that the territorial bodies supply only 10%. 
The coherence between national and re- 
gional policies is guaranteed by the techni- 
cal services of the state and the regions. 

Observation of regional policies prompts 
three remarks. First of all, we should stress 
the difficulty in separating continuing vo- 
cational training activities from public 
policies of assistance to agriculture, craft 
industries or sectoral policies for areas 
such as electronics, food processing and 
tourism. Then we have to supply two dia- 
metrically opposed interpretations about 
the relations between the state and the 
regions: for some, the regions are in con- 
trol of their programme and likely to pro- 
vide parallel funding to state assistance. 
Hence, they have very extensive powers. 
For the others the growing importance 
attached to priority training under state 
control reduces regional independence. 
Last observation, finally: the initial frame- 



work for training built on two objectives, 
job security and occupational upgrading, 
has been replaced by a large number of 
diversified programmes for various cat- 
egories of participants - young people, 
workers, the unemployed, women - and 
the goals of integration, retraining, quali- 
fication. 

On the eve of the legislative elections in 
March 1993, the regions called for an 
increase in powers so as not to be reduced 
to playing the role of a cash register but 
also for economic and social reasons. 



Extended decentralization? 

The recent period has been suitable for 
evaluation. The territorial approach to train- 
ing seems still to be unsure. Planning has 
not taken the form of a reaction to a new 
responsibility but rather the dynamic crea- 
tion of networks. It leads to a levelling of 
educational strategies. The local approach 
has been introduced and is developing. 
The analysis of needs is improving. Deci- 
sion-making aids are being introduced. 
The question of regional competences has 
been raised: Is the regional level pertinent 
in planning? Is it important in reflection? 
in facilitation? even although it is clear 
that there can be no strict balance between 
training and employment. This has to be 
varied. 



The Giraud Law, a five-year law on em- 
ployment, has been adopted but not yet 
enacted. The provisions of that law on 
training and apprenticeship are not consti- 
tutionally contested and do answer some 
questions. 

The debate on the territorial level in parlia- 
ment, on the choice between regions and 
employment areas has been decided in 
favour of the former. 

The development of apprenticeship is both 
welcomed and encouraged, but without 
any change in responsibilities. 

By contrast, there are plans to transfer to 
the regions continuing vocational training 
activities financed by the state for young 
people aged under 26 undergoing practi- 
cal courses of training. The regions will 
have to prepare a regional vocational train- 
ing plan for these young people, a me- 
dium-term plan which will cover all initial 
vocational training, apprenticeship, inte- 
gration contracts in alternance, and activi- 
ties for young people seeking employ- 
ment. This plan will have to take account 
of the forward plans for apprenticeship, 
continuing training, initial training and the 
national forward plan for agricultural train- 
ing programmes. Within the general frame- 
work of regional coherence the activities 
will have to be developed from the bottom 
up by targetted development to tap local 
potential. 



Regionalisation trends in the 
Netherlands in the field of voca- 
tional education and training: 
tensions and prospects 1 



Regionalisation .trends in the^areaof ; 
education and training in Vie Nether- 
lands are developing from various ori~ - 
gins, depending on the system of' 
vocationally oriented education and 
training. * 

Consequently there are not only various 
actors of varying dominance at the re- 
gional level, there is also a relationship 
between actors at the national level and 
those in the region* Attention is drawn 
in the article to tensions both in the 



"vertical" and "horizontal? relation- 
ships between actors due to the absence 
of suitable control concepts. The pros- 
pect of the region as the level at which 
flexibility-approach problems in the re- 
lationship between education, training 
and the labour market can be success- 
fully tackled thus runs the risk of being 
nipped in the bud. The article ends with 
a plea for the development and applica- 
tion of control concepts in which the key 
terms are "consistency", "network ca- 
pacity" and "unsheathing". 



Regionalisation as the 
exponent of a flexibility 
approach 

More or less autonomous developments in 
the education system and in the labour 
market play an important role in bringing 
vocational education and the labour mar- 
ket into line. The open character of a 



society, expressed among other things in 
continuous, often ad-hoc, provision of in- 
formation (e.g. via the mass media), vari- 
ous channels for guidance on the choice of 
school and occupation and also all kinds of 
contacts between educational institutions 
and firms/institutions (e.g. via the partici- 
pation of firms in school boards, trainee- 
ships etc.) plays an important role in this. 
It would be naive to deny the significance 



of these autonomous developments. In the 
context of the 'training offensive' which 
was launched some fifteen years ago and is 
constantly being given fresh impetus, how- 
ever, ail kinds of initiatives are becoming 
increasingly important in order to work 
specifically towards optimising the match 
between vocational education and the la- 
bour market. In this context we refer to 
connecting strategies: more or less pur- 
poseful and systematic attempts to reduce 
discrepancies : preventive and anticipatory 
or curative and reactive. Two strategies 
are often broadly distinguished: the direct 
planning approach and the flexibility ap- 
proach. 

In the planning approach, a direct link is 
aimed for between education and the world 
of work. Planning methods are adopted in 
connection with this approach by which 
vocational education should be geared to 
the quantitative and qualitative needs of 
the labour system. These involve both 
forms of manpower planning by which the 
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capacity of vocational training courses 
should be brought into line with the antici- 
pated need for manpower and forms of 
curriculum planning with which an at- 
tempt is made to gear the content of voca- 
tional training courses to the qualification 
needs of jobs for which training is given. 
The flexibility approach is based on the 
fact that the labour system is continuously 
subject to change. Qualification require- 
ments therefore change rapidly. This ap- 
proach is also based on processes of mo- 
bility and substitution existing in the mar- 
ket, and consequently on a substantial po- 
tential for flexibility. Owing to the fact 
that future developments - in both the 
quantitative and qualitative senses - are 
difficult to predict, it is aimed at enhancing 
and making better use of this potential. On 
the basis of this analysis, an ideal-type 
policy model of a flexibility approach has 
been designed by the Organisation for 
Strategic Labour-Market Research (OS A) 
in the Netherlands; this model has the 
following three key elements (van Hoof, 
1987): 

■ de-specialisation of initial vocational 
training courses; 

■ a flexible system of intermediate pro- 
visions for practical education and train- 
ing; 

■ supplementary job-oriented training 
opportunities. 

Organisational limitations on such a strat- 
egy are: 

■ the existence of regulated contacts be- 
tween education, trade and industry and 
the government, and 

■ a certain degree of decentralisation of 
policy with respect to vocational educa- 
tion and training, which must give indi- 
vidual training institutions more scope to 
respond to the specific needs of trade and 
industry. 

The model described above should not be 
regarded as a blueprint. The differences 
between sectors and occupational catego- 
ries are too great for that to be possible. 
One of the key questions in policy discus- 
sions is what precise distribution of tasks 
there should be between the different seg- 
ments of the system of vocational educa- 



tion and training: initial vocational educa- 
tion, intermediate provisions and job-ori- 
ented training. And, equally importantly, 
what Learning paths belong to what seg- 
ment and under whose responsibility these 
fall. 

We have described answers to questions 
of this type elsewhere as an organisational 
issue. Contacts between education, trade 
and industry and government and some 
decentralisation of policy as the organisa- 
tional limitations in order to give form and 
content to a flexibility approach can be 
regarded as components of a natural match- 
ing strategy. In this strategy an attempt is 
made to come as close as possible to the 
fluidity of the traditional interweaving of 
work and learning, albeit under completely 
different social conditions, in terms of 
both organisation and content (for exam- 
ple by accentuating the practical compo- 
nent of training courses) (Hovels, 1993). 

We find elements of both types of ap- 
proach in the Netherlands. The flexibility 
approach has gained substantial ground in 
recent years, whilst the planning approach 
is declining sharply in popularity. In terms 
of policy, significant impetus has been 
given to this by two influential advisory 
committees, the Wagner committee (in the 
early eighties) and the Rauwenhoff com- 
mittee (1990). One of the most important 
results of the growing influence of the 
flexibility approach is the emphasis given 
- both by the government and the social 
partners - to the region as the level at 
which vocational education, training and 
the labour market can meet with the great- 
est likelihood of success. This emphasis 
on regionalisation arises from a trend to- 
wards deregulation, the aim of which is to 
offer greater scope to decentralised actors. 
Territorial decentralisation as such goes 
hand-in-hand with social and functional 
decentralisation. 

Regionalisation: different 
segments and actors 

The articulation of the region as the spear- 
head of a flexibility approach in the Neth- 
erlands is not uniform and homogeneous. 
This is because regionalisation is started 
for different segments of the vocational 
education and training system and with the 



involvement of actors of varying domi- 
nance in each of the segments. The actors 
at the central level not only have their own 
background, traditions and interests, they 
also have their own relationships with 
their counterparts at the decentralised - or 
regional - level. We shall outline the vari- 
ous trends towards regionalisation in turn. 
The first one relates to initial vocational 
education with the government as the key 
actor at the national level and the educa- 
tional institutions as the key actors at the 
regional level. Secondly there is the train- 
ing segment for job-seekers, with the gov- 
ernment as the key actor at the national 
level together with central organisations 
of employers and employees and at the 
regional level the regional - also tripartite 
- manpower services organisations. Fi- 
nally there is the training of those in work 
with the sectoral employers' and employ- 
ees' organisations as the key actors with 
regional trade and industry as the regional 
counterpart. 

This is an ideal-type differentiation ac- 
cording to segments and dominant actors 
in these segments. We adopt this differ- 
ence in order to illustrate the present pic- 
ture of regionalisation trends in the Dutch 
situation as sharply as possible. 

One of the complicating factors in reality 
is, for example, the fact that the (primary) 
apprenticeship system is counted as part of 
initial vocational education, but sectoral 
trade and industry - certainly as far as the 
practical component is concerned - is a 
dominant actor there. Nor is it straightfor- 
ward to fit the increasing involvement of 
social partners - centrally and in each 
sector - in school-based vocational educa- 
tion into this ideal-type classification. 

Government and educa- 
tional institutions 

The field of vocational and adult educa- 
tion, which i highly fragmented in the 
Netherlands, should be made more coher- 
ent, according to the Minister of Education 
and Science (see also Kraayvanger and 
vanOnna, 1990). The various laws in this 
field will be replaced from 1996 by an 
integrated statutory framework for both 
vocational and adult education. In antici- 
pation of this new legislation, institutions 
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for vocational and adult education are be- 
ing encouraged to merge and reform them- 
selves into regional training centres 
(ROCs). These ROCs should consist of a 
school for senior secondary vocational 
education (MBO), a school for vocational- 
guidance education (BBO), a school for 
general adult education ( VA VO), an insti- 
tution for basic education (8E) and in 
principle also an institution for social stud- 
ies. It is intended that some fifty regional 
training centres will be set up attended by 
an average of 14,000 trainees; there are 
still around 400 different institutions with 
atotal of almost 700,000 trainees (Engberts 
and Geurts, 1993). A large degree of au- 



tonomy has been granted to the new insti- 
tutions that are to be formed. The govern- 
ment assumes that increase in scale will 
benefit the quality ofeducation, as well as 
the connection with the labour market and 
a tailored supply for participants. The proc- 
ess of increasing scale began a few years 
ago with the merger operation in senior 
secondary vocational education (MBO). 

The new control concept will lead to edu- 
cational institutions which in principle 
occupy a powerful position in the regional 
network of relevant actors in the fields of 
vocational education, training and the la- 
bour market. 
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However, comments are being made from 
various quarters as this concept is being 
worked out. Dercksen and van Lieshout 
( 1 993) point out that the independence of 
schools is still severely limited by the 
tradition of central planning in Dutch edu- 
cation. There is indecision in the drive 
towards independent schools between two 
ideas: must schools be entirely free in the 
training they supply (the 'Anglo-Saxon 
model') or should this freedom be limited 
to supply in a centrally limited number of 
training courses, with centrally established 
attainment requirements and examinations 
(the 'Continental model')? Both models 
have implications for the financing of edu- 
cation, the management of the educational 
institutions and the cooperation between 
education and trade and industry. The 
Anglo-Saxon model of an independent 
school invites cooperation between indi- 
vidual schools and firms. Schools and firms 
can coordinate education and work more 
closely, and the cooperation will differ for 
each school and firm. The Continental 
model is based on more uniform coopera- 
tion between education and trade and in- 
dustry. Both models are highly compatible 
with the idea of partnerships of individual 
schools and firms, but the possible range 
differs between the models. In the Anglo- 
Saxon model virtually everything is possi- 
ble. In the Continental model national re- 
strictions limit the possible impact of part- 
nerships. Developments in secondary vo- 
cational education (in the Netherlands sen- 
ior secondary vocational education (MBO) 
and the apprenticeship system) according 
to Dercksen and van Lieshout are tending 
- in contrast to those in higher education - 
more towards the Continental model. They 
state that for a consistent policy it is neces- 
sary to make a choice between the two 
models, and blame the government for the 
fact that this has been lacking to date. 

Engberts and Geurts ( 1 993) point out em- 
phatically that the greater autonomy of the 
institutions does not mean that the educa- 
tional institution has become a market 
organisation or free enterprise. It is and 
remains a task organisation, and final re- 
sponsibility is and remains with central 
government. The major difference com- 
pared with the past is that this government 
stipulates much less than it used to how 
particular aims should be achieved, but 
does want to know whether and to what 
extent established aims are achieved. They 
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too articulate problems which threaten the 
establishment of a productive relationship 
between deregulation and improvement of 
the quality of education: deregulation is 
linked too closely to savings, in the gov- 
ernment educational optimism has taken 
hold (schools are regarded too much as a 
'depository' for widely differing wishes 
and too much is therefore asked of them) 
and inconsistent regulation is disturbing 
the new relationships. There is often little 
scope for the autonomy of institutions in 
the new regulations. 

Engborts and Geurts note that regulation 
and improvement of the quality of educa- 
tion do not necessarily go together. For a 
productive relationship the government 
and institution need to accustom them- 
selves to their new roles. The new control 
concept must be 'learnt' by both parties. 

We wish to point out for the sake of com- 
pleteness that educational institutions since 
the end of the eighties have been given the 
opportunity, alongside their regular tasks, 
to enter the free training market with a 
supply of courses and in so doing acquire 
additional revenue (contract activities). 
This new task must strengthen the inde- 
pendent and autonomous role of the insti- 
tution in the region. 

Government, social part- 
ners and regional man- 
power services boards 

Unemployed people or employees threat- 
ened with unemployment may be eligible 
for training via the Manpower Services 
Organisation (Arbeidsvoorziening). This 
has for many years been done via the 
ManpowerServices Organisation's 'own* 
training institutes: Vocational Training 
Centres (CV), Centres for Vocational Guid- 
ance and Vocational Practice (CBB) and 
the Women's Vocational Schools (VVS). 

The ManpowerServices Organisation was 
made independent with effect from 1 Janu- 
ary 1991. Responsibility for acting as in- 
termediary and providing training has been 
placed with the 28 Manpower Services 
Boards (RB As ). These have tripartite man- 
agement (regional employers, employees 
and local authorities). 



The new organisation is financed with 
collective funds, but the 1991 law stipu- 
lates that the Minister is to stand aside as 
much as possible and the new organisation 
has its own budget at its disposal. This 
means a built-in area of tension between 
the desire to let the RBA operate inde- 
pendently and the responsibility of the 
central provider of funds (Lubbers, 1992). 
At national level it is also the Central 
Bureau for Manpower Services (CBA) 
(likewise with tripartite administration). 
Although the CBA ('certain matters are 
dealt with centrally and each RBA other- 
wise deals with its matters itself) in prin- 
ciple stays at a distance, this in itself in turn 
provides an area of tension between re- 
gional organisations and the central ad- 
ministration. 

The RBAs are considered each to be de- 
veloping their own policy and are also 
actively involved in doing so. This policy 
should be directed towards promoting a 
'fair and appropriate link between demand 
and supply in the region* . As far as this is 
concerned, they are considered to fulfil a 
regional function at regional level. RBAs 
can, among other things, have their 'own' 
training schemes (with a total capacity of 
around 40,000 trainees). In practice, the 
Manpower Services Organisation is there- 
fore not just an actor on the demand side of 
the training market but on the supply side 
too. However, they also encounter other 
actors on the supply side. In this context, 
the manpower services organis?t'on is criti- 
cised as being a 'truck system* (or perhaps 
better, according to Dercksen and van 
Lieshout, 1993, 'We know ourselves'). 

However, the manpower services organi- 
sation can also buy in courses externally 
from private institutes or schools. It has 
been under a statutory organisation for a 
few years, with an established budget (for 
its own training schemes). It can ask schools 
in the region at least for a bid for a course 
which it wants, The purpose of this is to 
give impetus at regional level to effective 
coordination between relevant actors in 
the segment of initial vocational education 
(with its opportunities for contract activi- 
ties) and actors in the segment of training 
for those in work. In order to strengthen 
the position of publicly financed educa- 
tion - or their contract activities - in the 
training market and in particular acquire 
orders from the Manpower Services Or- 



ganisation, the Regional Education Bu- 
reaux (RBOs) were set up some time ago, 
temporarily for a limited period and with 
the intention of 'settling' into the regional 
educational structure after some time. 

A brokering function has been formally 
foisted onto the RBOs, but Dercksen and 
van Lieshout (1993) point out that they in 
fact function far more as interest organisa- 
tions: they bring together a part of the 
supply side of the training market. A com- 
parable function for another pan of the 
supply side of the training market has been 
set aside for what are known as the Private 
Regional Educational Platforms (PREPs), 
which attempt to bring together the private 
training institutes and also gain as large a 
share as possible of the spending of the 
RBAs. 

At the regional level it is obviously not just 
actors on the supply side which play a role. 
On the demand side there are the RBS 
themselves (their dual position) and obvi- 
ously those who eventually demand train- 
ing, or job-seekers and in particular firms 
(with actual or potential vacancies). The 
relationship between RBSs and firms is 
crucial, and there is still something miss- 
ing here, not just because of the poor 
articulation of demand in practice on both 
sides but also due to communication defi- 
ciencies and mutual image-forming. The 
problems encountered by RBAs in bring- 
ing about an effective training plan and the 
'competition' of other bodies and chan- 
nels in their mediating activities are a good 
illustration. 

As in initial vocational education, there 
can be said to be "vertical* tension in the 
manpower services organisation between 
the central level and the autonomy of the 
regional organisations, which raises ques- 
tions about the consistency in the elabora- 
tion of the control model selected. In the 
'horizontal* sense there is the relationship 
of tension with actors in the area of pub- 
licly financed vocational education and 
also the firms. Dercksen and van Lieshout 
point, for example, to the RBOs and PREPs 
which, although they highlight part of the 
public and private training supply respec- 
tively, nevertheless entail the risk of car- 
tels being formed (including price agree- 
ments) and a less effective distribution of 
the training market (Dercksen and van 
Lieshout, 1993). We also draw attention in 



this context to the risk of suboptimal utili- 
sation of the training capacity available at 
regional level, for example that of the 
manpower services organisation for initial 
vocational education (see also Cie 
Dualisering, 1993). 

In the interests of a good relationship be- 
tween initial vocational education, train- 
ing and the labour market, a joint action by 
the regional actors in the area of initial 
vocational education and in the area of the 
training for job-seekers appear to have 
high priority. In principle it does not mat- 
ter much whether this happens via more 
market-oriented or more control-oriented 
concepts. Consistency in the choice and 
elaboration of a particular concept appears 
to be far more essential. At the core, ad- 
equate elaboration and application of the 
concept of 'network capacity' at regional 
level in our opinion can offer interesting 
prospects (Eimers, 1994). 

Sectors and regional trade 
and industry 

Crucial actors in the region are obviously 
the firms and other labour organisations in 
the region, certainly also in their relation- 
ship with the actors in the areas dealt with 
previously. They are crucial in two senses. 
Firstly, it is they who determine the de- 
mand on the labour market, in both the 



quantitative and qualitative senses. Sec- 
ondly, they are in principle also providers 
of courses, both for the training of those in 
work (in-company training, internally or 
externally) and for the apprenticeship sys- 
tem and/or the practical component of 
school-based schemes. Firms, in brief, have 
a dual function: that of a consumer of 
qualifications and that of a (co-)producer 
of qualifications. This makes them par- 
ticularly important as actors on the re- 
gional playing-field. 

Of particular interest for the purposes of 
this article are the developments that have 
occurred in recent years under the influ- 
ence of national employers' and employ- 
ees' organisations for each sector or indus- 
try. The central agreement in the Joint 
Industrial Labour Council in 1982 has 
provided a significant boost (van Dijk et 
al, 1987). This has led to agreements - 
often in a collective agreement (CAO) - 
between employers' and workers' organi- 
sations in which vocational education (par- 
ticularly apprenticeship) and training have 
acquired a key position. These agreements 
have often been embedded in Training and 
Development (O&O) Funds for each in- 
dustry (with bipartite control) and are given 
more detailed shape there. These are train- 
ing funds for each industry on the basis of 
an overall regulation: part - varying from 
one industry to another - of the pay ends up 
in these funds. In addition, the funds are 
filled with a subsidy regulation of the CB A 



to stimulate the apprenticeship system 
(B VL). The Netherlands now has some 25 
'O&O funds'. In addition, there are some 
30 social funds, from which more training 
activities are provided. 

Sector policy in the area of apprenticeship 
and training of those in work differs from 
industry to industry, including with regard 
to the form given to it. With regard to the 
apprenticeship system, the creation of Joint 
Training Activities (GOAs) is of particu- 
lar interest. These are alternatives to the 
traditional form of apprentice training ac- 
cording to the "on-the-job" model and 
with a linked learning and working agree- 
ment. The form GOAs take varies from 
one industry to another, with "on-the-job'* 
or **off-the-job" training, the participation 
of one or more firms (on a rotating basis) 
in the practical component and the in- 
volvement of regional practical centres 
(cf . Frietman, 1990) as important aspects. 
It is estimated that at present GOAs ac- 
count for over 25% of participation in the 
apprenticeship system (Cie Dualisering, 
1993). 

Sector policy with regard to the training of 
employees covers a broad range. It varies 
quite widely: training leave or other train- 
ing rights, making the available supply of 
training transparent (e.g. by means of cata- 
logues), subsidising the training plans of 
firms - whether or not approved before- 
hand by the O&O funds - and systemati- 




cally building up a training infrastructure 
for the sector. 

In a number of industries the sector policy 
has explicitly acquired a regional compo- 
nent. We encounter examples of this in the 
building industry, where regional group- 
ings of building firms run their own re- 
gional practical training centres and in the 
metalworking and electrical-engineering 
industries where regional councils (with 
bipartite control) are a cornerstone in the 
implementation of education and training 
policy. In some regions participating firms 
put their own training capacity at the dis- 
posal of the regional council. These may 
be "on-the-job", but also "off-the-job" 
training places (learning areas in firms and 
company schools). The lead is often taken 
by a large firm in the region with its own 
company school. In other regions there are 
regional practical training centres where 
apprentices are trained and also acquire 
practical experience (in the form of 
traineeships) in nearby firms. 

The training capacity existing in regional 
trade and industry in each sector is utilised 
notjust for practical training in the appren- 
ticeship system, but also - and sometimes 
increasingly - for the further training of 
employees. 

Regionalisation from trade and industry 
further complicates the regional playing 
field. The relationship between the sectoral 
social partners at the national level (or the 
O&O funds) and individual firms in the 
region is often not devoid of problems 
because the commitment between central 
organisations and their supporters (firms 
a**d employees) is not self-evident. Rather 
th in via strictly controlled elements in the 
control concept, attempts are made here 
via "enticements" (equalisation, money, 
guidance and information) to optimise the 
(vertical) relationship. It is also striking 
that in the Dutch relationship it has to date 
been employees (via the trade unions) at 
national level which have jointly deter- 
mined education and training policy but 
have not done so at the level of individual 
firms and other labour organisations. At 
the same time strongly sector-oriented 
actors have appeared on the scene from 
trade and industry. We are referring here 
to groupings of different firms. These are 
manifested, as mentioned earlier, in many 
different forms, and can also play an im- 



portant role of their own in the region. 
Their continued existence depends to a 
significant extent on subsidies from the 
national O&O funds. 

Promising approaches in 
the region: an illustration 

As indicated earlier, practical training cen- 
tres have been created in various indus- 
tries at regional level. In addition, ROCs 
have been set up or are under development 
in a number of regions. At the regional 
level, various forms of collaboration are 
found to arise between regional practical 
training centres of a branch of industry, 
firms, ROCs being set up and the RBA 
(van Meijs and van Zeijts, 1994). 

A collaborative grouping of metal firms 
has been created in the province of 
Friesland on the basis of a sectoral initia- 
tive, for example. This grouping runs its 
own training centre, the Friesian Metal 
Training Centre (FOM). Apprentices are 
trained there in a simulated practical situ- 
ation for a diploma in the apprenticeship 
system. Practical training for job-seekers 
also takes place in cooperation with the 
RBA and the Vocational Training Centre, 
and further training courses are provided 
for employees of firms in the region. 

This grouping promotes close involve- 
ment of regional trade and industry in 
education and training. Firms bear part of 
the administrative responsibility, contrib- 
ute financially and draw future skilled 
workers directly from the practical train- 
ing centre. The participating firms provide 
placement intentions, in which they ex- 
press their willingness to offer one or more 
trainees a job in the firm at the end of the 
training. Another benefit is that there is a 
point to which firms can address questions 
relating to further training. Many firms, 
particularly smahwr ones, need support on 
training matters. The regional practical 
training centre can meet this need. 

In the field of vocational and adult educa- 
tion, a Regional Training Centre (ROC) 
has been created in Friesland: the ROC 
Friesland College. This regional institute 
provides training courses at senior sec- 
ondary vocational education (MBO, level 
in the sectors of technology, chemistry, 



economics, services and health care, and 
basic and adult education is provided. 
Contacts already existing between staff of 
the organisations concerned have had a 
favourable impact on the creation of the 
ROC. There is now more cohesion be- 
tween the different training courses. Vari- 
ous horizontal links (between sectors) and 
vertical links (between levels of training) 
have been created through spearpoint 
projects. There is, for example, a metals 
unit where all the metal training courses of 
the ROC Friesland College are accommo- 
dated. 

A part of the ROC Friesland College which 
has been made independent is the Contract 
Activities body, which provides further 
training activities in the private market. 

An interesting fact in the context of the 
collaboration between the different actors 
at regional level is that the Contract Ac- 
tivities body carries out managerial tasks 
for the Friesian Metal Training Centre 
(FOM). This body also undertakes research 
into the training needs of the firms taking 
part in the FOM. In this way a horizontal 
network arises between an educational 
institution of the government and a practi- 
cal training centre of a branch of industry. 

Another type of impetus for horizontal 
links consists of personal affiliations, such 
as a coordinator who is employed both in 
the regional practical school and in the 
ROC. This offers prospects for regional 
coordination between the different actors 
and opportunities for the exchange of ex- 
pertise. The contacts already existing be- 
tween the BBO (now part of the ROC), the 
training centre or the firms and the Voca- 
tional Training Centre have cleared the 
way for closer cooperation between the 
RBA or Vocational Training Centre and 
the FOM. 

There are examples of horizontal collabo- 
rative groupings in other regions too. In 
most regions, the theoretical and practical 
training in the apprenticeship system takes 
place at different locations, which does not 
have a favourable impact on coordination. 
On the other hand, in the practical training 
centre for the metal and electrical-engi- 
neering firms in the Cuijk region, for ex- 
ample, the theoretical teaching is given by 
the Den Bosch MBO college at the site of 
the practical training centre. Here too con- 



tacts arise between different regional ac- 
tors which benefit the quality of the train- 
ing. 

It can be concluded from the above exam- 
ples that where conditions exist for form- 
ing networks between the different actors, 
meaningful initiatives for regional col- 
laboration are also found to develop. 

Conclusions 

The articulation of the interests of the 
region as an area of coordination for voca- 
tional initial training, further training and 
the labour market in our view cannot, be 
regarded merely as the result of buck- 
passing by national actors. The region as 
an area for coordination offers interesting 
prospects. It is not just the considerations 
underlying regionalisation trends that sug- 
gest this. Promising initiatives are also 
developing in the practice of some re- 
gions, as we have illustrated. 

A learning and familiarisation process is 
obviously necessary to use the synergy in 
the regional actors and the capacity at their 
disposal to optimise the relationship be- 
tween education, training and the labour 
market. It has become clear from this pa- 
per that there are numerous actors on the 
regional playing field, each with their own 
positions. These positions are determined 
to a significant extent by their differing 
origins, and therefore imply different in- 
terests and prospects. Viewed in this light, 
there is a very real danger that regional- 
isation trends in this area will result struc- 
turally in a "counterproductive** jungle of 
actors and coalitions. This is all the more 
the case as we have only shown here an 
ideal-type outline of different origins and 
actors operating on them. In reality, the 
arsenal of relevant actors on the playing 
field is far greater. An example is the 
increasing significance of actors in the 
area of youth assistance and local authori- 
ties in the context of combating early 
school-leaving (Eimers, 1994). 

In our view it should not remain simply a 
matter of stimulating activities at the re- 
gional level, and priority should be given 
instead to working out and applying ap- 
propriate control concepts. That means 
control concepts which fit in with the 
changed relationships due to regional- 



isation between actors and at the same 
time control concepts on the basis of which 
satisfactory solutions can be found for the 
great problems of content in the area of 
education, training and the labour market. 
Three spearpoints can be distinguished in 
this context. 

Firstly it is a matter of appropriate control 
concepts for the relationship between ac- 
tors at central and decentralised levels. 
Following Dercksen and van Lieshout, we 
are primarily in favour in this context of 
consistency in the chosen concept, what- 
ever model or principle is chosen as a 
guide. 

Secondly it is a matter of appropriate con- 
trol concepts for synergistic utilisation of 
the power and capacities of the various 
actors in the region: a "horizontal*' control 
concept at the level of the region itself, A 
key term for the development of this ap- 
pears to us to be "effective network capac- 
ity". 

Finally, it is a matter of creating appropri- 
ate limitations in terms of the relationship 
between and matching of actors at the 
central level. Insofar as this is taken as a 
point of departure, a horizontal control 
concept is required at the national level. 
Important entry points for this appears to 
us to be "unsheathing", "efficiency" and 
"reliability" in the employment of avail- 
able resources. 

As far as we are concerned, this is em- 
phatically linked to a form of output check- 
ing. The criteria for output ought to be 
derived from standards which primarily 
relate to solutions which do justice to the 
mutual connection between the content- 
related problems which are at issue: a good 
initial vocational qualification for every- 
one, an appropriate and fair distribution of 
existing employment and adequate satis- 
faction of the needs for qualifications of 
firms and other labour organisations. The 
continued elaboration of adequate control 
concepts themselves cannot be guided 
solely by technocratic principles; the prob- 
lems of content - and particularly the con- 
nection between them - should also repre- 
sent an important source of inspiration. 

Our principal conclusion, in brief, is that 
regionalisation offers interesting prospects 
in the context of a flexibility strategy, but 



that in the Netherlands there has to date not 
been any suitable application of adequate 
control concepts. This is where the major 
challenges lie in the near future, not only 
for policy but also for associated research 
and development. 
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Decentralisation, territory and 
vocational training policy 



The social restructuring of production 
brought about by the decentralisation 
of large firms and the allocation of 
work to smaller production units has 
involved the emergence of a new spa- 
tial unity the territory. 
The territory becomes of key signifi- 
cance in redefining vocational train- 
ing policy and as an area for action, 
discussion and bargaining between the 

j social partners and local authorities 

• ("mieroconcertation"). 



Introduction 

This article seeks to draw attention to the 
emergence of the notion of space as one of 
the new, key factors in the formulation of 
vocational training policy. The territorial 
restructuring of production now under way 
calls for a flexible adjustment of the train- 
ing facilities provided by local authorities 
to ensure that they adequately fulfil their 
purpose. In fact, decentralisation of pro- 
duction on a territorial basis has generated 
new partners and new areas for bargaining 
and decision-making for the two sides of 
industry and local authorities. 

Following as it did on the crisis of 
Taylorism, the restructuring of the pro- 
duction system has led since the mid- 
seventies to a steady decline in the large 
industrial enterprise that has been described 
in various well-known works such as those 
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ofSabel(1985)orPioreandSabel(1990). 
At the same time, the idea that "small is 
beautiful" had been gaining ground be- 
cause of small firms' advantages in terms 
of adjustability, adaptability and flexibil- 
ity in the face of fluctuating demand or 
changes in terms of quantity and quality. 

The restructuring of the production proc- 
ess in large firms has followed the path of 
division of labour. The past twenty years 
or so have seen decentralisation gathering 
pace and services being subcontracted by 
large firms to smaller local units which 
utilise the networks of family, friends and 
neighbours. The result has been the crea- 
tion of genuine local economies. The 
phenonomen is not really new. In the sev- 
enties Italian sociologists wrote about it 
using the generic term "diffused manufac- 
ture" 0 because of the increasingly blurred 
outline of major manufacturing compa- 
nies. Subsequently they adopted the term, 
"industrial district" in the Maishallian sense 
of the term, which links industry to the 
local community (Becattini. 1 989: Trigilia, 
1989). French writers, on the other hand, 
preferred the terms "mobile factory" or 
"local industrial systems" so as to empha- 
sise the existence of links with the commu- 
nity in the territory, as pointed out by 
Ganne ( 1 99 1 ). Other writers preferred such 
evocative images as "constellation of 
firms", "conglomerates", "hand and head 
firms" etc. 

In the case of Spain research is more recent 
and to a large extent influenced by the 
theoretical and conceptual framework of 
Italian and French sociologists. In the early 
eighties work began on a series of studies 
on the decentralisation of production and 
home working. The most notable contri- 
bution was the Sanchfs' study of the toy, 
textile and footwear industry in the au- 
tonomous community of Valencia com- 
pleted in 1981 and 1983. Subsequently 
Faustino Migu61ez looked at the hidden 
economy in the textile industry in Catalo- 



nia with specific reference to one local 
community (1988). At the same time, J. J. 
Castillo (1989) studied the division of 
labour between firms in the furniture and 
electronics sector in Madrid. These were 
the principle lines of study, though not the 
only ones. Recent years have seen a prolif- 
eration of studies in this field both by 
academics and from government bodies 
and both sides of industry. Space does not 
permit us to go into detail here and we refer 
readers to the bibliography on the subject. 

However, regardless of the various theo- 
retical contexts and the terminology used, 
what is quite clear is that decentralisation 
is a genuine phenomenon associated with 
the social reorganisation of production in 
the sense that it mobilises human resources 
and skills in the immediate environment 
and revolutionises values, attitudes and 
behaviour. Indeed it has been observed 
that linking industry with the local com- 
munity calls for a social structure involv- 
ing a large number of small firms employ- 
ing skilled and semi-skilled workers and a 
family structure providing the less skilled 
element. 

In order to look more closely at the thesis 
of territoriality as a new factor affecting 
vocational training we shall structure our 
article around four points. Firstly we shall 
discuss the relationship between the divi- 
sion of labour between firms and the con- 
cept of territoriality as a specific, defined 
space. Secondly we shall deal with the 
sources of demand for training in a local 
context. We shall then discuss a case study 
illustrating our hypothesis before conclud- 
ing with a number of reflections of a gen- 
eral nature. 

Division of work between 
firms and territory 

The new division of work between firms is 
defined and characterised by breaking 
down the production process and allocat- 
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ing the various tasks involved to a constel- 
lation of firms who, though legally inde- 
pendent, cooperate closely with one an- 
other. Cooperation may take two forms. 
This first is to divide the work of produc- 
tion between a large firm and group of 
small firms who work with one another in 
a cooperative network. The second form 
involves the division of labour between 
firms with a network of small firms that are 
legally independent but preserve a struc- 
tural unity. 

In both cases a fundamental feature is the 
separation between intellectual and manual 
work, which to some extent can be repre- 
sented by two concepts: the centre and the 
periphery. 

■ At the centre is the "head" which per- 
forms the intellectual task of designing the 
work process, planning and developing 
the product. This is where the higher quali- 
fications are concentrated. Generally 
speaking this central head is a large firm, 
although this does not have to be the case; 
it may be a medium-sized or even a small 
firm. What is essential is that it controls 
access to the market, designs the product, 
coordinates the various tasks and main- 
tains the links, rituals and rules necessary 
for cooperation. This is why such firms 
have been dubbed "strategic brokers". 

■ At the periphery, on the other hand, is 
the place where the company's "hands" 
are located. These are firms which do the 
work requiring fewer skills but which is 
more labour- intensive. These firms merely 
carry out the instructions for work trans- 
mitted from the centre. As a result some 
authors have called this method "Territori- 
ally diffused Neotaylorism" (J J. Castillo 
(1991)). 

This new form of division of labour be- 
tween firms is a genuine social structure 
that utilises the resources of its surround- 
ings. Small firms work together in order to 
perform a specific, specialised stage of the 
production cycle. No firm is responsible 
for the whole production cycle. The small 
firms are located in a well-defined homog- 
enous territory with their basis the local 
community, whose human resources they 
can draw on using the social networks of 
family, friends and neighbours. 

These networks make it possible to exploit 
the cultural resources of the local commu- 



nity, particularly codes of conduct based 
on paternalism, loyalty and respect for 
authority figures, on the basis of a certain 
reciprocity and protection of employees' 
interests. These informal mechanisms 
make it possible to ensure flexibility with 
regard to variations in the production cy- 
cle, through flexible working hours, over- 
time, night shifts and special shifts at week- 
ends. Another type of flexibility permitted 
by such social networks is temporary em- 
ployment for specific tasks which may 
involve very short periods of employment 
by verbal agreement - two or three days or 
even a number of hours. 

Qualifications and local 
community 

On the basis of what has been said we can 
identify three sources of demand for train- 
ing in the territory. However, we should 
start by pointing out that the structure of 
qualifications is not uniform but tends to 
be segmented and hierarchical. Thus the 
large firms at the centre tend to be the place 
where high, formal qualifications recog- 
nised by collective agreements tend to be 
found. Such firms usually have a training 
department, and career and promotion sys- 
tems, as also a more or less clearly defined 
training policy. This to some degree guar- 
antees maintenance" of specific occupa- 
tional skills. 

However, the decision to decentralise pro- 
duction creates a new problem in the terri- 
tory in that it also involves shifting the 
burden of training policy and organisation 
from the large firm or central unit to the 
small firms and, subsequently, to local 
authorities. 

The reduction in the size of the large firms 
brought about by decentralisation and sub- 
contracting frequently also involves a 
gradual reduction of investment in train- 
ing of human resources, and even the clo- 
sure of firms' own training departments 2 *. 
This shifts the burden of responsibility for 
maintenance of qualifications on to the 
new users - the small local firms. Initially 
these firms seek to meet the need by an 
informal or "concealed" apprenticeship 
with older workers with experience in the 
large firms teaching the youngerones so as 
to ensure the uniform product and style of 
work required by the large firms with 
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access to the market (the strategic bro- 
kers). However, in the long run the cost of 
this hidden training is high and becomes 
burdensome for the small firms, many of 
which are run on a family basis, with the 
result that they turn for help to local au- 
thorities and employers* associations in 
maintaining the required skill levels. 

At the same time, the small firms establish 
a multiplicity of links with one another, 
creating sub-networks which are no longer 
necessarily under the control of the strate- 
gic brokers. These sub-networks cooper- 
ate flexibly to produce small batches of 
goods or services. They tend to cooperate 
with one another on the basis of reciproc- 
ity rather than compete on the open market 
as the neo-classicists would expect. How- 
ever, managing the small firms generates 
new demand for specific training in the 
territory in which they are situated, gener- 
ally in subjects such as management tech- 
niques, optimisation of resources, finance, 
cost/benefit analysis and skills in identify- 
ing and solving the problems involved in 
their particular activity. The guidelines for 
operating and organising cease to be stand- 
ard ones related to the culture of the large 
firm. The functioning of small firms be- 
comes very specific in that it requires a 
considerable background knowledge to 
cope with the different situations. What 
emerges here, therefore, is a need for me- 
dium-level training to enable the owners 
to manage and to solve particular prob- 
lems of a technical nature within the firm 3> . 

In summary the territory and the local 
community become a new dimension for 
vocational training with local authorities 
confronted with a demand for training and 
ad hoc qualifications adapted to the spe- 
cific needs of the territory. This calls for a 
training programme that is more flexible 
to suit local manufacturers' requirements. 

Then again, we cannot ignore the fact that 
the local community also provides indus- 
try with certain "clandestine" qualifica- 
tions when, for example, it mobilises cer- 
tain skills or semi-skills in order to obtain 
. certain levels of quality or certain prod- 
ucts. One obvious example of this are the 
skills required to make ready-made cloth- 
ing (being able to sew) which, as Sabel 
pointed out (1985: p. 79), tend to be pos- 
sessed by women of a certain social envi- 
ronment. In other words the skills avail- 
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Chart I 

Division of labour between firms: neotaylorism and flexible specialisation 



Local community 

Local culture: Mobilisation of qualifications, exploiting networks of family, friends and neighbours. 

Centre 



Periphery 
Small firms: 

■• Labour-intensive tasks 

■ Flexibility of working hours 

■ Flexible employment 
■ v Informal labour relations 

■ Medium-level technology 
Low wage costs 

■ Craft qualifications and 
low qualifications 



Large firms : 

■ Advanced technology 

■ Process automation 

■ > High wage costs 

■ ' Unionisation 

Regulated labour relations 
■« Formalised but segmented 
qualifications 

■ Internal promotion 



Production cycle 



Inputs 




Outputs 



Rules governing division of labour be- 
tween firms 

■ Stability and continuity 

■ Quality control 

■ Uniform quality and style of work 

■ Stable system of communications 

■ Advice/training/assistance 

Source: A. Martin Artfles: Fordismo y Sindicalismo, El Projccto No.19-20, Barcelona 1993 



able in the community can also help define 
jobs. Society influences the organisation 
of work in local industry, which in turn 
makes us aware of the existence of other 
variables when it comes to defining and 
producing training programmes for the 
territory. 

Put otherwise: what we wish to emphasise 
is that technology is not a determining 
variable as far as work organisation and 
definition of occupational qualifications 
within the constellation of firms is con- 
cerned, but is subject to the "societal ef- 
fect" (Maurice, Sellier, Silvestre, 1987). 
Rhe definition of jobs and work organisa- 
tion cannot be dissociated from the inter- 
play of socialisation and organisation. As 
a consequence the structure of qualifica- 
tions will depend on how a firm conceives 
the socialisation of workers and the differ- 
entiation of tasks within its organisational 
ambit, the territory. 

The case of a diffused firm 
and the acquisition of 
qualifications and skills 

The experience of decentralisation of a 
leading multinational publishing firm will 
serve us as an example and provide us with 
a few specific pointers and hypotheses. At 
the beginning of the eighties the firm had 
around a thousand employees. Ten years 
later it only had about 600. By decentrali- 
sation of its more labour-intensive tasks 
(preparatory and finishing work) and by 
using subcontractors the firm has man- 
aged to create a network of 20 small firms 
that are legally independent but all subor- 
dinated to the same production cycle - 
which means a need for quality control and 
uniformity of product. In other words, 
levels of vocational training in the small 
firms on the periphery have to be con- 
stantly monitored in order to maintain a 
standard level of semi-finished and fin- 
ished products, which in this case are books 
and large-circulation magazines. 

The large firm or "head" organises the 
production cycle and has access to the 
market. However it has to maintain a cer- 
tain corporate culture among the group of 
small firms scattered geographically 
around it. It thus needs general guidance in 
terms of methods, techniques, working 



pace, and product line and style. At the 
same time, it expects the smaller firms to 
observe a series of customs, standards and 
standard practices. It Is these which give 
the diffused manufacturing company its 
structural unity. 

Vocational training has played an impor- 
tant role in constructing the circle of small 
firms. In particular the large firm's voca- 
tional training school, which has provided 
training courses for the small-scale entre- 
preneurs and young apprentices. This 
umbilical cord of training has been impor- 
tant in ensuring a uniform method and 
style of working and guaranteeing a uni- 
form quality and standard of products. 

In the same way, the small firms have two 
or three older men who have experience of 
working at the large firm, which guaran- 
tees the style and quality of the product as 
well as maintaining the corporate culture, 
customs and working practices of the head. 
It is these older men, too, who teach the 
young trainees who are basically young 
people employed on a temporary basis 
who have not been through the central 
firm's vocational training school. How- 
ever, the high rate of turnover in the 
workforces of the small firms calls for 
continuous and concentrated vocational 
training. During the eighties the training 
requirement was met by the large firm's 
vocational training school but when it was 
closed in 1 989 the problem of maintaining 
qualifications was shifted to the small firms. 
How did these firms react to the problem 
of training? There are three comments 
worth making here: 

(a) In the first place the owners of the small 
firms themselves began to give training in 
the evenings after finishing the day ' s work. 
To do this they set up an informal training 
school whose high costs in terms of mate- 
rials, time and maintenance meant that it 
could only keep going for two years. 

(b) In the second place they opened up the 
way for bargaining and dialogue at local 
level. In other words, territoriality emerges 
as an area of action for the firm owners, 
unions and local government 4 '. 

(c) A third observation is that the owners 
of the small firms themselves need man- 
agement training. These people are former 
employees of the large firm and generally 
former middle-managers with only tech- 
nical training. They ha"e little knowledge 



of management techniques or means of 
determining costs, which are only roughly 
calculated. They have no training in ac- 
counting or finance, they are unaware of 
official regulations and the requirements 
of labour law and are consequently not 
able to manage industrial relations. As a 
result many of them shut down after two or 
three years. 

On the other hand, technological innova- 
tion, especially in the computer field, has 
brought with it a process of job downgrad- 
ing and upgrading. Some jobs have lost 
their content as a result of automation, 
while others have been affected by the 
merging of tasks. Jobs which have tended 
to disappear are those of linotypist, make- 
ready operatives and art-work operatives. 
Thanks to the "Mackintosh revolution" 
these three jobs have been combined into 
one and have resulted in an upgrading of 
the old "first corrector" into a new job, 
"operative-designer". 

PMT work has also been affected by the 
computer revolution. The fact that it is 
now possible to work with photos, draw- 
ing and colour on the same screen changes 
the work involved and to some degree 
reduces the content, while tending to elimi- 
nate the manual tasks. 

Retraining is carried out on the job through 
demonstrations and short training courses 
given by the suppliers of the equipment 
concerned. The course is followed by a 
process of interactive learning during 
which the operative becomes better ac- 
quainted with the equipment and more 
skilled in the use of the software. How- 
ever, the absence of any organised training 
system run by a recognised body and lead- 
ing to an accepted qualification means that 
firms have to assess qualifications infor- 
mally. Generally speaking they use three 
indicators - the number of errors in a job, 
the time taken to carry it out, and the 
percentage of tasks within a job specifica- 
tion which an operative is able to perform. 
Thus reduction of the number of errors and 
a decrease in the time needed to perform a 
task are signs that a trainee is acquiring 
greater skill, while the worker's category 
is based on his ability to carry out a certain 
number of tasks within a job. 

However, the system of informal training 
used because of the lack of vocational 
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Against the backgroundofthe changes 
in skills and work in a firm in the 
Vosges, the article outlines the links 
which the company is forging in the 
restructuring of its relationship to lo- 
cal employment and training struc- 
ture. The firm has to cope with new 
qualification and skill needs whilst 
restructuring Us organization which 
initially hada Toy lorist character. This 
was based on tapping the workforce in 
a crisis area and coping with the op- 
erational constraints of Kan Ban. Pre- 
ferring to adapt rather than replace its 
workforce, it is restructuring its train- 
ing policy around greater involvement 
in the local continuing training infra- 
structure, and participation in the de- 
velopment of new skill generation paths 
and the redefinition of the character- 
istics of the local workforce. 



The interest in on-the-job training has partly 
been prompted by the major changes in 
work organization. In the repair/assembly 
shops, new work constraints are emerging 
which lead to the restructuring of human 
resources management The case presented 
here was studied within the framework of 
research undertaken by CEDEFOP in 1992 
entitled 'The role of the company in the 
process of skill generation - formal con- 
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tinuing vocational training and the train- 
ing impact of work organization". 

The case which served as the basis for our 
study is the French subsidiary of an Ameri- 
can group, which came to the Vosges in 
1979 and makes turbo-compressors for 
the European motor vehicle market. This 
is, above all, a sub-contracting company 
which has to meet requirements both in 
terms of deadlines and quality. This firm 
manufactures some of the parts (classical 
mechanical work: machine finishing and 
boring ...) and is responsible for the final 
assembly of turbo-compressors for the 
motor vehicle industry. It has a differenti- 
ated market both in respect of the range of 
products it offers and the number of its 
clients. 

Today, against the background of an ongo- 
ing employment crisis, it seems important 
to examine the link between the major 
changes in work in companies and the 
local economic infrastructure in respect of 
qualification and employment. The case 
of this firm lends itself to an initial ap- 
proach and an initial examination of the 
link between new forms of work organiza- 
tion, on-the-job skill generation and the 
structure of a local labour market. More 
particularly our attention focused on one 
precise point: the impact of the develop- 
ments in internal structures within the com- 
pany on the link between training and 
employment. 

Chronical of an announced 
change: an employment 
area in crisis 

a) An employment area in crisis 

The firm concerned has been set up in a 
rural area in the process of industrial exo- 



dus. So far, it was the textile industry 
which shaped the employment area in 
which this firm has set itself up. The crisis 
coupled with the more or less total disap- 
pearance of the textile industry has led to 
public efforts to encourage the creation of 
new production opportunities in the re- 
gion, mainly by way of the Vosges Plan 
accompanied by forms of public assist- 
ance in the setting up of new businesses. 

Today, the economy in the employment 
area benefits from nearby Epinal. The site 
at which the firm is located is the only one 
in Vosges today which does not have a 
negative migratory balance. Unemploy- 
ment continues to be high given the con- 
tinuing crisis in the textile industry even if 
the industrial landscape is changing given 
the arrival of new companies. 

b) The employment area: employment 
prospects (qualification and specializa- 
tion) 

As far as job prospects are concerned, the 
structure of the workforce is characterized 
by the special features of the prevailing 
textile industry: high level of female em- 
ployment (42% of women in the employ- 
ment area were in active employment in 
1982 2 ), a large proportion of unskilled 
workers in the overall working population 
(23% 3 ) to which is linked the high average 
age of the population which, in turn, re- 
flects the lasting nature of the socio-eco- 
nomic situation. 

Having decided to set itself up in this 
region, the firm can tap the industrial 
workforce which has the necessary assem- 
bly skills. The firm is based on a Taylorist 
system and has been quick to draw on the 
available female and unskilled workforce. 
Its needs are also met by recruiting young 
staff. 



The effects of decentralisation 



Centre 

Strategy of large firms 

Restructuring 

Automation, technological innovation, 
new forms of work organisation. 

Generates: 

Demand for training and retraining 
Demand for flexibility (internal mobility 
and multiskilling). 

Decentralisation of production inno- 
vation. 

■Rendering the production cycle more 
flexible by a division of labour 
between firms. 

■Exploiting social links (family and 
friends) 

I Exploiting the cultural resources of 
the environment (qualifications, 
manual skills, trade skills etc.). 



Periphery 

Decentralisation/territory 

Identification of sources of demand 
for training in the territory 

1 . Via efforts to control quality of and 
standardise products and ensure 
product uniformity. 

Hidden training controlled by large 
firms. 

2. Demand for training as a result of 
technical aims at: 

3. Demand for medium-level training 
for the managers of small firms. 

4. Demand for training for mainte- 
nance of skills forming part of the 
local culture (trade skills, manual 
skills etc.) 

Challenge for local authorities: 
Microconcertation 

"Adjust the supply of training to the 
nature of local demand 9 * 

(a) local economic development 

(b) commercial development 

(c) promotion of institutions providing 
technological advice and training 

(d) promoting specific training within 
the territory 

(e) local regulation of working condi- 
tions: microconcertation. 



training schools gives rise to disagree- 
ments and even disputes between the so- 
cial partners involving claims for recogni- 
tion of job categories by the labour au- 
thorities. Informal training also impedes 
mobility and promotion of workers within 
the firm because of the lack of formal 
certification by a recognised institution. 



Conclusions 



Both this case and others described in the 
literature show the importance of territory 
as a means of redefining vocational train- 
ing policy, making it more flexible and 
adapting it to the pace of technological 
innovation or organisational change. Par- 
ticularly continuing training and occupa- 
tional training can contribute substantially 
to making available training courses more 
flexible, since training within the educa- 
tional system tends to be more rigid. 



Moreover, the territory is becoming an 
area for action, dialogue and bargaining 
between the social partners and local au- 
thorities, not only in matters concerned 
with vocational training but also from the 
point of view of development policy, pro- 
motion of technological innovation and 
fostering enterprise. In other words, terri- 
tory is becoming an area for "microcon- 
certation". The ultimate significance of 
the trend towards territorialisation is linked 
to the old problem of relating the economy 
and society: diffused industry with a local 
social system. 
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The firm: a challenging of 
the foundations of work 
organization 

a) The firm after ten years' operation 

Today, it has a staff of just over 700, most 
of whom arc relatively young: 460 were 
younger than 35 in 1992. 



b) The structure of the firm's workforce 

Today, the structure of the workforce is 
characterized by orgamzational change 
(relative reduction of middle management 
and junior staff, technicians and supervi- 
sors compared with blue-collar workers) 
and the initial characteristics of the firm* s 
workforce, made up in part of female staff 
and unskilled white-collar workers. 



quality as well as an ability to intervene in 
the production process for first-line main- 
tenance and simplified setting-up tasks. 

The firm's decision to retrain rather than 
replace its workforce rather by calling on 
the labour market is without doubt linked 
to the characteristic s of the local workforce. 

This raises two questions for the firm: 



In 1988 the firm decided to introduce a 
new form of organization in order to better 
meet the needs emerging from the intro- 
duction of management based on Kan Ban. 
This organization was to help to improve 
the functioning of the firm working on the 
basis of three 8-hour production shifts by 
means of functional services which oper- 
ated not only during the day, and also to 
meet the constraints imposed by just-in- 
time deliveries. 

The former work organization based on a 
classical division of labour has been reor- 
ganized on the basis of three main ideas; 
the design of internal organization ena- 
bling production to pull along all other 
services; the restructuring of human re- 
sources management around the redefini- 
tion of different tasks, functions and a 
multiskilling project; the gradual intro- 
duction of Kan Ban which marks the dis- 
appearance of classical production sched- 
uling, the introduction of client-supplier 
links for each small and medium-sized 
enterprise 4 , and the disappearance of inter- 
mediate stocks and much of specialized 
maintenance. 



The fluctuation mainly concerns the jun- 
ior staff, technicians and supervisors, 
whereas the local economic context leads 
to the less qualified staff (blue-collar work- 
ers) becoming more stable in the structure 
which does not challenge from the outset 
the extension of production work. 

It has been shown, in fact, that the local 
employment difficulties were not neutral 
in respect of the feeling of relative security 
which salaried staff had. Hence, the rela- 
tively low level of remuneration in pro- 
duction does not seem to be sufficient to 
encourage them to leave. 

c) Accompanying change : the role of 
training 

The direct consequences of change in work 
arc without doubt the suppression of the 
occupation of setting-up technician, the 
integration of first-line maintenance tasks 
(mainly lubrication and simple break- 
downs) into the work of operators, and the 
development of their multi-skills. All this 
changes the profile of practical skills. They 
are extended to take in management flow. 



■ How to adapt, via work organization, 
the skills of its workforce to the declared 
needs of the firm? 

■ How to mobilize external resources by 
drawing on the local and regional training 
network? 

The apprenticeship process is based on 
three elements: 

training in simplified setting-up tech- 
niques, programming of CN tools having 
been assigned to repair shop technicians; 

■ on-the-job apprenticeship, generally 
with an older setting-up technician who 
has become, or is in the process of becom- 
ing, a repair shop technician; 

■ formalization of setting-up protocols 
in "specifications" formalizing the previ- 
ous skills of the setting-up technician at- 
tached to the machine and which can be 
consulted by every operator. 

Two major dimensions appear in the new 
skills resulting from organizational change. 




The first is without doubt the organization 
of multi-skilling. It has two goals: to en- 
sure that every operator within the same 
team can assume every work post in the 
production sector; and to ensure that he 
will be able to function in the posts in 
another production section. This is organ- 
ized by doubling up with an experienced 
operator and takes up individual multi 
skilling concerns. Points are awarded with 
a view to determining the classification 
coefficient as operators learn the different 
machines. During the annual interviews, 
the individual multi-skilling programme 
is established for the forthcoming year 
with the team head. 

The second concerns the question of qual- 
ity and quality control for which the opera- 



tors are henceforth responsible. This im- 
plies: knowledge and application of qual- 
ity control (control cards), frequently mak- 
ing tool changes without any disruptions 
in line with the rhythm of the production 
series; participation in the management of 
the cutting tool machine park; the obliga- 
tion to organize one's own time. This 
individual time management at the 
workplace becomes a central dimension 
of work with regard to flow management 
on a team level. It is this aspect which is 
seen as the most enriching by operators. 

The new work dimensions for operators 
are accompanied by training policies. Ex- 
amination of the social balance for 1991 



shows that training efforts are oriented 
towards skilled white- and blue-collar 
workers. 

The priorities have been fixed: to increase 
technical skills linked to the development 
of a machine park and multi-skilling; to 
develop skills in production management; 
to offer training linked with the fifm' s total 
quality programme (SPC - statistical proc- 
ess control); to upgrade the skills of those 
without qualifications by preparing them 
to take a CAP (certificate of vocational 
aptitude) by means of credit units, a scheme 
which led to the acquisition of a diploma 
by the twelve of the members of staff who 
took part. 



Some of the plan receives public funding 
via the commitment to develop training 
signed by UUMM (Union of Mining and 
Metalworking Industries). In this way the 
firm was able to refinance 30% of the most 
significant additional activities in the fields 
mentioned above. 

Recourse is made to local and regional 
training facilities mainly in connection 
with the preparation of training contents. 
Most of the practical training courses are 
assigned to external bodies, mainly to 
GRETA (group of educational establish- 
ments) and a training body linked to the 
chamber of the metalworking industry. 
However, the work on contents is under- 
taken in advance by the firm together with 
the trainers who will be involved in order 
to make sure that production needs are 
met In general, the starting point is the 
framework for national education certifi- 
cates (e.g. CAP - certificate of vocational 
aptitude). This framework is then adapted 
to the special features of the product or 
machine. « 

Secondly, this also involves the involve- 
ment of the firm in the development of the 
initial training infrastructure. The firm it- 
self is committed to the process of devel- 
oping occupational baccalaur£ats by tak- 
ing trainees who are preparing to sit an 
occupational baccalaur&tt in maintenance 
in the Vosges region. To this end, it has set 
up a didactic area within its repair shops. 
The managerial staff run some courses on 
quality and logistics. 

The development of schemes of this kind, 
e.g. involvement in education by means of 
training along the lines of the occupational 
baccalaurcat, affects the local training sy s- 
> tern. Involvement in existing paths also 
J means working towards developing new 
training paths. The people who receive 
training in conjunction with the occupa- 
tional baccalaur£at for maintenance will 
not necessarily join the firm's staff. 

The question which is directly raised has 
to do with the attractive role of this training 
for young people in this employment area. 
A question still to be answered has to do 

I with whether the presence of workers 
trained in numerical control and in the 
constraints ofjust-in-time production could 

I serve as encouragement to firms which are 
thinking of setting up in this employment 

I area. 




The local employment 
system and the workforce 
management policy 

If the changes are sufficiently clear within 
the firm, this is by no means the case 
outside the firm. The very nature of this 
movement implies a repositioning of the 
firm in the local environment. Several 
questions could be raised: 

a) The first concerns the contradiction 
in the link between the company and the 
local area in the management of the 

workforce, with regard to the question of 
mobility and the privatization of know- 
how by the firm. 

How could a specific classification system 
tailored to the need for recognition of 
internal multi-skilling affect the local em- 
ployment situation? The special nature of 
formal training, the systematic compara- 
bility with the sector qualification grid 
uniquely by means of the coefficient leads 
to difficulties in cases of external mobility. 
Hence, it is the case that some operators 
stress that they are simple operators on 
their pay sheets and mention the likely 
difficulty of having their qualification rec- 
ognized outside. 

Should the firm enter an employment cri- 
sis this problem will become very con- 
crete. The staff would be unable to benefit 
on the labour market from the skills they 
have acquired and the know-how priva- 
tized by the firm. Could the new path 
towards certification along the lines of an 
"occupational baccalaureat" be the solu- 
tion? The problem of external validation 
of internal know-how is linked with recog- 
nition of the firm's training policy as a 
pilot training project for other firms in the 
sector who have come to this employment 
area. The participation of the firm in local 
training structures, its active role in train- 
ing processes in the employment area, as 
well as its partnership relationships with 
other firms in the sector, are ways of mov- 
ing towards that validation. 

b) The second question has to do with 
recruitment and raises the problem of the 
development in skills in the employment 
area. The constraints today on work have 
brought the firm to view the BEP (diploma 
of occupational studies) as the standard 



requirement for the recruitment of opera- 
tors. In fact, given the lack of career pros- 
pects, the holders of higher levels of cer- 
tificates are finding it difficult to get jobs. 
The new repair shop technicians are mainly 
former supervisors or team heads. This 
shows us the structure of staff broken 
down by training levels in 1992: 19% of 
various levels (CEP (vocational training 
certificate), no training, or CAP in a non- 
mechanical field), 48% with CAP or BEP 
(mechanical engineering, electrical engi- 
neering), 13% with a baccalaur&tt and 
20% holders of a certificate higher than 
baccalaureat. 

Industrial development in the employment 
area no doubt marks a move from a quali- 
fication-based structure to one based on 
new rules. The basic skills required for 
reciuitmentt can only be acquired if the 
necessary facilities are available on the 
spot. In the past skills could be acquired 
on-the-job via practical experience in line 
with Taylor st rules of work organization 
(repetition c*' highly formalized tasks). 
Today, in organizations of this kind these 
rules will develop towards formal training 
processes in which apprenticeship will no 
longer be a matter of induction in the work 
to be undertaken and in which knowing 
how to act will become a main feature of 
the work activities and the levels of certifi- 
cates required in respect of recruitment. 
The opportunities for the firm to mobilize 
this capacity for qualification and educa- 
tion, both in terms of time and costs, thus 
depend greatly on the existence of these 
learning structures able to produce the 
required skills. This could also constitute a 
greater opportunity for the use of meas- 
ures such as qualification contracts. 

c) Partnership 

If the organization of mobility is not yet a 
major problem for the firm, it could, in the 
long term, become an issue: increase in the 
average age of a population which is not 
very mobile in an employment area in 
which job prospects are poor, a structure 
which is currently stable but which could 
raise problems in the case of crisis. That is 
why a policy of business spin-offs has 
been introduced. Furthermore, the pros- 
pect of the departure of skilled workers 
towards sub-contractors, of whom gradu- 
ally the same demands will be made in 
terms of quality and just-in-time, will be 



encouraged as long as their remuneration 
policies are compatible. 

Thus, partnership seems to be one solution 
given the potential for malfunctioning 
which a system of this kind has: the prob- 
lems of mobility on the one hand, the 
question of training on the other. In order 
to deal with the mobility problems, the 
hypothesis is advanced of coordination of 
the most active firms in an employment 
area in order to create a skilled labour 
market This offers the opportunity for the 
recognition of skills acquired within the 
employment area and also increases the 
opportunity for external mobility of the 
workforce within that area. As far as the 
problem of training is concerned, partner- 
ship enables redistribution of training costs 
and opportunity costs linked to the depar- 
ture of trained staff to other companies. 
But it also means influence can be exerted 
on the local training structures by elabo- 
rating and disseminating a training model 
involving investment in the local and re- 
gional continuing training infrastructure. 

The question of the dissemination of a 
training model and the creation of a labour 
market should be viewed against the back- 
ground of the arrival of new firms with 
more or less the same characteristics. To- 
gether, these firms will influence the local 
dynamics and the rules of the employment 
system thereby modifying the very struc- 
ture of the skills and qualifications in an 
employment area which is still in a period 
of crisis. 



1 1 would like to thank the heads of the firm involved 
in the survey for the remarks which they made as a 
contribution to this article. 

: D. Ansleau andO.RIboit, "Population : I'empreinte 
du passed Economic Lorraine, No. 65, February 
1988, pp. 4-5 

3 ibid p. 5 

4 In the terminology used by the rum these are units 
which bring together the different sections of 
production, the functions"quality and maintenance" 
and also the short-term function "methods". 



Vocational training and regions: 
changes in categories of interpre- 
tation and types of action 



How can we identify train- 
ing needs on the basis of 
the categories of interpre- 
tation offered by regional 
economics? 

The theoretical traditions on which re- 
gional economics is based combine vari- 
ous strands (historical, economic, socio- 
logical, geographical, etc.) whose com- 
mon aim is to explain the socio-economic 
development of a particular area. A wide 
range of authors writing at different times 
and including Alfred Marshall, Fernand 
Braudel, Karl Polanyi, Albert Hirschman, 
Nathan Rosenberg, David Noble, etc., have 
played a key part in introducing more 
complex categories of interpretation into 
the more traditional types of technological 
and industrial development analysis; these 
categories make explicit reference to the 
regional and social context in which a 
given entrepreneurial route, a given tech- 
nological innovation or a given type of 
industrial development takes place. 

Authors who have helped to shape the 
discussion of these topics in Italy include 
Charles Sabel and Michael Piore, The Sec- 
ond Industrial Divide ( 1 984), and Charles 
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This article reports on two Italian ex- 
periments with vocational training strat- 
egies taking account of the training 
needs ofasptcific area: a venture in the 
province of Bologna and a venture in 
Carpi (a smaU Commune in the prov- 
ince of Modena). 

In order to understand the purpose of 
these ventures, promoted by a number 
of partners in these areas of different 
size, it is important to place them in the 
context of the changing categories used 
to interpret the economy. A new eco- 
nomic discipline, called regional eco- 
nomics in the United States, has grown 



up alongside macro-economic and busi- 
ness economic analysis. . h • 

This discipline studies erUrepreneurial 
routes in an area from the point of view 
of their overall constraints and poten- 
tial, taking account of their past and 
attempting to find out about their possi- 
ble development. The categories of in- 
terpretation offered by regional eco- 
nomics and the questions that they raise 
are essential for any scientific examina- 
tion of the relationships between voca- 
tional training and regions tackled in 
this special issue ofthe>£EDEFOP 
Bulletin. 



Sabel and Jonathan Zeitlin, Historical Al- 
ternative to Mass Production. Politics, 
Markets and Technology in Nineteenth 
Century Industrialization (1985). Italian 
theoretical work on this type of analysis 
includes the Italian articles contained in 
two anthologies: M. Maruani, E. Reynaud, 
C. Romani, La flexibility en ftalie, Syros, 
Paris 1989; F. Pyke, G. Becattini, W. 
Sengenberger (eds.), Industrial Districts 
and Inter-firm Cooperation in Italy, ILO, 
Geneva, 1990. 

Adele Pesce, in her report Un r altra Emilia 
Romagna (Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion of the Emilia Romagna Region, Franco 
Angeli, Milan, 1990), has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the interpretation of 
socio-economic development from the 
point of view of gender. 

What are the main conceptual networks of 
regional economics and why are they so 
important in understanding the relation- 
ship between vocational training and re- 
gions? For simplicity, we have classified 
them under six headings. 



Different types of industrialization 

Traditional economic analysis focuses in 
particular on major multinational enter- 
prises and the industrialization routes 
linked to these enterprises. Regional eco- 
nomics, focusing on the development of 
various regions of Europe, the United States 
and Japan, has shown that industrializa- 
tion is not shaped solely by the mass pro- 
duction techniques employed by major 
enterprises, which used the methods of 
Taylor and Ford in the past and are now 
tending to make increasing use of Toyotist 
methods. Other types of industrialization 
focus on specialist flexible production 
(products produced in small runs or where 
a part of the product is customized for a 
particular purchaser) taking place in sub- 
systems of small and medium-sized enter- 
prises and requiring labour to be organized 
in a way that promotes greater cooperation 
between technical management and skilled 
workers. 

In a region, account should not therefore 
be taken solely of large multinational en- 
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terprises using mass production techniques; 
specialist industrialization routes based on 
small runs and so on, also need to be 
examined since their organization differs 
from that of multinational enterprises; they 
may also be a technologically viable alter- 
native to large multinational industry. 

Relationship between types of industri- 
alization and training systems 

Finding out about the impact of the various 
types of industrialization on national and 
regional choices as regards the organiza- 
tion of the training system is an important 
aspect. 

Mass production based on the methods of 
Taylor and Ford disseminated a model of 
industrialization within which limited num- 
bers of specialist high-level technicians 
were felt to be adequate to organize large 
areas of unskilled manual work. In nations 
such as the United States this type of 
labour organization in large factories had 
an impact on the training system, leading 
people to think that more importance should 
be attached to high-level university and 
post-university education and less to train- 
ing in lower-level skills. This has had 
evident results: while these elites are being 
trained, very high percentages of boys and 
girls attending American high schools in 
the poorest areas of cities leave school 
unqualified without even being able to 
read or write. 

The changes in organizational methods 
that the spread of Toyotism (the name, as 
we know, derives from Taiichi Ohno's 
1949-50 experiments at Toyota) has 
brought about in large industry in Japan 
have made manual workers more respon- 
sible for an output which, although mass 
produced, allows the purchaser to choose 
between many variants (i.e. flexible pro- 
duction). Making workers more responsi- 
ble has disseminated a training system 
model making it important to obtain diplo- 
mas or equivalent qualifications with an 
average level of technical and scientific 
knowledge (in Japan, 95% of the new 
generations obtain a diploma or equiva- 
lent qualification and international com- 
parisons show that Japanese students ob- 
tain higher than average scores in math- 
ematics and science tests). 

The importance of developing technical 
and scientific knowledge halfway between 



initial and university qualifications is even 
more crucial from the point of view of the 
model of flexible specialist industrializa- 
tion. Achieving specialist output for the 
purchaser (for instance special machines) 
entails very close cooperation between 
technical management and a skilled 
workforce that needs to attend training 
prior to work which can be built on by 
skills acquired at work. 

The regions in which flexible specialist 
industrialization is most developed (for 
instance the Emilia Romagna region in 
Italy) are therefore also those regions with 
the largest numbers of high-level techni- 
cal schools awarding technical diplomas 
and providing training for the middle man- 
agers needed for this type of production. 
Developing flexible specialist industriali- 
zation in its various forms in a given region 
immediately makes it necessary to raise 
the question of the type of intermediate 
technical schools that need to be located in 
the region. 

The very different routes of technologi- 
cal innovation 

In traditional economic analysis, techno- 
logical innovation is largely connected 
with the major private or public research 
centres and its most immediate results: 
products for the military and aerospace 
economy and for industry. Regional eco- 
nomic considerations point in two other 
directions. 

In the first place, technological innovation 
is not just seen from the point of view of 
the basic innovation (for instance the dis- 
covery of the transistor in the Bell Tel- 
ephone Company's laboratories in 1947) 
but from the point of view of all the ad- 
vances that build on this basic innovation. 
Rosenberg, in order to explain the various 
implications of technological innovation, 
puts forward a curious table in which, 
looking at the most highly industrialized 
nations, he relates the percentage of Nobel 
prizes obtained in scientific disciplines 
from the war to the 1980s to increases in 
gross national product in the 1970s and 
1980s. While the correlation is very high, 
it is negative as Japan has had some of the 
highest increases in GNP bu. has also 
received a very low percentage of Nobel 
prizes, while nations such as the United 
Kingdom have received a high percentage 



of Nobel prizes but have not had high GNP 
increases (with the United Stales some- 
where between the two). Rosenberg uses 
this table to show that while basic techno- 
logical innovation is concentrated in the 
major research centres of some European 
and American regions, substantial in- 
creases in economic development can be 
achieved, as in the case of Japan, through 
expertise in transferring and applying the 
results of these innovations. 

This argument is borne out by regional 
economics. The introduction, within the 
disparate fabric of enterprises of a region, 
of technological process, product and or- 
ganizational innovations does not require 
university or private research centres re- 
searching major basic innovations to be 
located in this region. Establishing centres 
to mediate and transfer technological in- 
novations with links with the training sys- 
tem and the system of enterprises is enough 
(although this is no easy matter) to change 
the coordinates of this development. 

The different ways in which enterprises 
combine and relate 

Traditional economic analysis places con- 
siderable emphasis on the differences 
within the major industrial groups, stress- 
ing the movement towards macroenterprise 
networks which may take different forms 
(Japanese macroenterprise networks are 
for instance differentiated from the types 
of networks most widespread in Europe 
and the United States). This has provided 
a perception of small and medium-sized 
enterprises as a comparable whole and has 
led to the formulation of EC programmes 
and national industrial policies for small 
and medium-sized enterprise. 

If we examine small and medium-sized 
enterprises using the categories provided 
by regional economics, it is evident that 
smaller enterprises are very different from 
one another in terms of two main charac- 
teristics. The differing technological com- 
plexity of products and the processing that 
they entail is obviously a first characteris- 
tic. There is, however, a further character- 
istic - the links that the various types of 
small enterprise have with other enter- 
prises. Small enterprises may be part of a 
district or an urban industrial subsystem 
(forming a network of subcontractors or 
selling their own products on the market); 
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they may also be part of a network of 
subcontractors of a major enterprise; they 
may undertake processing or produce prod- 
ucts without being part of a district, an 
urban industrial subsystem or a subcon- 
tracting network of a major enterprise. 

It is important to take account of these 
differences because it is necessary, if it is 
wished to offer a range of services, consul- 
tancy, business training and employee 
training to small and medium-sized enter- 
prises in a region, to identify which of 
these groups relate to small enterprises. 

The term district was coined by Alfred 
Marshall and has been introduced into the 
Italian debate by the economist Giacomo 
Becattini. The term district can be used 
when a specific local context is character- 
ized by one predominant type of output 
produced by a group of small and medium- 
sized enterprises, some producing for the 
market and others undertaking processing 
work for third parties, with a very flexible 
demarcation line between these two groups 
and a relatively low level of competition 
between enterprises in the district in com- 
parison with the competition that these 
enterprises have to face outside the dis- 
trict. One of the two cases examined in this 
article relates to a particular district (the 
Carpi knitwear district in the province of 
Modena) and provides an idea of the type 
of vocational training action that seems 
most appropriate. 

Larger areas may contain several concen- 
trations of production, and when these 



concentrations of small and medium-sized 
enterprises are organized as districts, it is 
possible to speak of urban industrial sub- 
systems; this is the situation of the second 
case that we examined. 

Labour supply and training supply: dif- 
ferent for men and women 

Within a regional economy it is not enough 
to look at the organization of enterprises 
and the industrialization routes contained 
in a particular region. It is necessary to 
look in parallel at the components making 
up the labour supply, taking male-female 
differences in the various study-work 
routes, in the ways in which knowledge is 
passed on, in the different impact that men 
and women have had on technological and 
business choices and in the dynamics of 
family businesses as an essential point of 
reference. 

In traditional economic analysis, the la- 
bour supply, like the training supply, is 
seen as a variable subordinate to the indus- 
trial and economic choices of a particular 
area and gender differences are seen at 
most as one of the many variables to be 
kept under control. It is traditionally con- 
sidered that the labour demand is the cen- 
tral reference point shaping individuals 
and school and vocational training facili- 
ties in this area. The objective of responsi- 
ble regional economic analysis is (a) to 
upgrade the overall quality of the labour 
supply by making the most of the different 
options open to women and men, (b) to 
upgrade the training supply by dispensing 
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with traditionally reductive schemes which 
separate routes for women from routes for 
men and (c) to upgrade the labour demand 
while aware that in very many cases enter- 
prises are unable to perceive changes in 
the medium term and that investment in 
research and development and in voca- 
tional training may be one of the first areas 
to suffer cuts in periods of recession such 
as the current period. 

It should be borne in mind, therefore, that 
action within a regional economic policy 
has to take account not only of individuals 
but also of enterprises and suppliers of 
training. Paying attention to the distinc- 
tion between men and women is important 
not just because men's and women's 
choices of training, work and business 
routes differ, but also because making the 
most of gender differences may substan- 
tially modify the training supply which is 
often based on stereotypes that can be 
modified, as will be seen in second case 
examined. 

The role of vocational training: to 
strengthen existing training routes and 
open up new entrepreneurial routes 

A regional economic policy does not solely 
entail identifying consolidated industrial 
routes and therefore the training needed to 
strengthen what already exists. An impor- 
tant aspect of regional economics is to 
disseminate training routes likely to stimu- 
late new entrepreneurial routes. Research 
or action in a region cannot therefore take 
account solely of the knowledge and infor- 
mation (on labour supply, training supply 
and labour demand) already available in 
this region. We have to know about the 
most innovative entrepreneurial routes of 
other regions and nations and find out 
whether these routes are in keeping with 
the potential of the region in question. This 
comparison provides a basis for deciding 
not only whether to consolidate existing 
entrepreneurial routes, but also whether to 
transfer new knowledge by reforming the 
training system and the structure of the 
business services operating in this particu- 
lar region. 

Vocational training therefore has to be 
part of a medium-term training strategy 
playing an active part in establishing new 
entrepreneurial routes. This is one of the 
interesting aspects of the second case ex- 
amined. 



A vocational training pro- 
ject in an industrial district 
of a small Commune 

The first case considered is that of a voca- 
tional training project to identify training 
needs in a particular area containing an 
industrial district. 

This case involves the area of Carpi, a 
small Commune in the province of Modena, 
which has long had an industrial tradition 
(producing straw hats which were sold at 
the beginning of this century in branches 
in New York, London, Paris and Bang- 
kok) and 'vhich, after the war, used these 
existing commercial networks to develop 
flexible knitwear production meeting cus- 
tomer requirements. 

In order to consolidate this entrepreneurial 
route, the Emilia Romagna region, via 
ERVET (the regional development 
agency), established the CITER centre 
(Textile Information Centre of Emilia 
Romagna) in 1990 using public and pri- 
vate capital (the centre was set up through 
a partnership between ERVET and indus- 
trial associations, small enterprises and 
craft enterprises) in order to update the 
district's technology by promoting tech- 
niques of labour organization which were 
more up-to-date and introducing compu- 
ter-aided design into the district for knit- 
wear patterns and colour designs. 

The CITER centre has made it possible for 
a large proportion of enterprises in the 
district to produce ready-to-wear knitwear, 
minimizing the time between new fashion 
styles and the production of the product by 
enterprises in the district. 

The need to give the district a more up-to- 
date image as regards its training needs led 
a number of partners (three textile and 
clothing union confederations, the "Carpi 
formazione" vocational training centre 
which coordinated the project and craft 
and small enterprise associations) to join 
together in 1993 on an EEC Force project 
in which ISFOL (the Ministry of Labour's 
vocational training research facility) acted 
as a national link point and which involved 
a twinning with a research and training 
centre in Spain (FOREM in Madrid) and 
the Spanish union associations Federation 



Textil e Piel-CCOO which have under- 
taken to cany out the same research project 
in an area of Madrid. 

The first research report on the district's 
training needs, entitled Developments in 
qualifications and training needs in the 
knitwear and tailoring sectors of the tex- 
tile-clothing industry, was published at the 
end of 1993 and reached the interesting 
conclusion that the occupational profiles 
demanded by small and medium-sized 
enterprises were all consolidated profiles 
connected largely with production rather 
than occupational profiles relating to en- 
trepreneurs needing to be able to cope with 
almost anything or the various technical 
and executive profiles. 

If training is to play an active role, it must 
therefore change the attitudes of enter- 
prises so that they introduce more skills of 
a managerial and organizational type and 
expand the management area. During a 
period of economic recession it is obvious 
that enterprises tend to reduce costs by 
seeking those occupational profiles most 
closely linked to production on the labour 
market. 

The interest of this research project lies in 
the involvement of different partners (pub- 
lic training agencies, trade unions, entre- 
preneurs' associations) inconnection with 
the parallel structures of a different region 
of a different nation. This exchange of 
experience should not only provide spe- 
cific technical pointers as regards the po- 
tential content of the various occupational 
profiles needed, but also key information 
enabling advances to be made in medium- 
term strategies actively involving enter- 
prises (i.e. not only focusing on individu- 
als and the training supply) in the region. 

An education and voca- 
tional training project to 
support existing industrial 
subsystems and promote 
new entrepreneurial routes 
in a province 

The second case examined relates to the 
Commune of Bologna's school reform 
plans and covers a much larger area than in 
the previous case. 



The Commune of Bologna's schools in- 
clude two technical schools (linked to vo- 
cational schools) which form part of the 
city's training tradition: the Aldini and 
Valeriani Technical (and Vocational) 
School which celebrates its 150th anniver- 
sary in 1994andtheSiraniWomen'sTech- 
nical School (attached to a vocational 
school for services and advertising) which 
will celebrate its 1 00th anniversary in 1 995. 

These two schools offer very clear exam- 
ples of men's and women's routes. Girls 
could not attend the Aldini and Valeriani 
school which concentrated on industry 
and even today, although there is no legal 
barrier, the vast majority of pupils attend- 
ing the courses in electronics, mechanical 
engineering, etc, are boys. The Sirani 
school concentrating on social services, 
advertising and clothing sector skills was 
set up as a single-sex school for girls and 
even today, although it has a few male 
students, the vast majority of pupils are 
girls. 

The Commune of Bologna commissioned 
the author to prepare a report on the city's 
training needs and to evaluate the ways in 
which these and other public-sector schools 
in the city as well as vocational training 
could be reformed. The research was car- 
ried out by the company Links of Bologna 
(and coordinated by Adele Pesce) and the 
report was published in 1993 (Commune 
of Bologna, Sinergie per un sistema 
formativo integrato [Synergies for an inte- 
grated training system], report edited by 
V. Capecchi). 

What type of research route proved neces- 
sary and what conclusions did the report 
reach? 

The starting point was to find out about the 
most important entrepreneurial routes used 
by industry in the Bologna area. Existing 
research made it possible to pinpoint those 
industrial subsystems of most importance 
today and from these it was possible to 
define a set of proposals for specialist 
training and business services related to 
the various subsystems within the me- 
chanical engineering industry (the prov- 
ince's main industry) and the other indus- 
tries in the area (construction, clothing, 
arts and crafts, etc.). 

The report proposed the immediate launch 
of post-secondary vocational training 
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courses in order to support the subsystem 
of small and medium-sized enterprises 
producing automatic machinery for me- 
tering, packaging and wrapping as well as 
other proposals relating to other traditional 
routes in the Bologna area. 

Identifying innovative training routes in- 
tended to stimulate new entrepreneurial 
skills was a more complex issue. In order 
to identify these routes, account was taken 
of the limits of entrepreneurial culture in 
Bologna, the potential of the training sup- 
ply, some elements of the city's overall 
culture and innovative and successful en- 
trepreneurial routes in other areas and na- 
tions. 

It was discovered that entrepreneurial cul- 
ture in Bologna is limited by the excessive 
importance attached to practices of an in- 
dustrial type in industry. The development 
of flexible specialist industry has been 
very successful in Bologna and has led to 
the design, production and export of ma- 
chinery for metering, packaging and wrap- 



ping, customized for various types of cus- 
tomer and with a very wide range of indus- 
trial uses (ranging from machinery for the 
foodstuffs industry, tea"production. etc., to 
machinery for the pharmaceuticals, to- 
bacco and cosmetics industries). 

This type of production is now moving 
away from predominantly mechanical 
machinery to electronic machinery entail- 
ing changes in training routes as men- 
tioned above. The success of this indus- 
trial subsystem has, however, distracted 
attention from other possible entrepre- 
neurial routes with the same level of tech- 
nological complexity, such as electronic 
and computer products for hospitals and 
health care, for people with handicaps and 
difficulties in coping with daily life, for 
environmental protection and so on. 

The two schools of the Commune of Bolo- 
gna are typical in that they offer a predomi- 
nantly male route involving the study of 
machinery for industry and a predomi- 
nantly female route focusing on social 




services, advertising, possible teaching 
routes, etc., providing little scope for elec- 
tronic and computer applications. 

This leads to a kind of self-limitation of the 
training system as regards entrepreneurial 
routes which take account of the possible 
synergies arising from a combination of 
the teaching passed on separately in the 
different schools. Pupils attending the in- 
dustrial technical school are not taught 
about the applications of electronic exper- 
tise to apparatus other than that immedi- 
ately linked to the industrial system (no 
information is given on the use of electron- 
ics in apparatus for the health system or 
intended to make the handicapped more 
independent, etc.) just as computing is 
taught only from the point of view of 
business applications and not, for instance, 
the design of teaching software and so on. 

In parallel, the options taught in the wom- 
en' s technical school, although providing 
a substantial amount of information lead- 
ing to skills in social and cultural services, 
do not include electronic and computing 
skills which could strengthen these entre- 
preneurial working routes which other- 
wise run the risk of being seen as "weak" 
in comparison with the "stronger" male 
routes. 

The new entrepreneurial routes for a city 
such as Bologna were therefore identified 
as a combination of the technological skills 
contained in the male and female study 
routes applied to the various areas of daily 
life (health care, autonomy of handicapped 
people, environmental protection, multi- 
media teaching products, etc.). This was 
felt to be in keeping both with the overall 
culture of a city such as Bologna which has 
long been sensitive to social problems and 
with developments in industrially sophis- 
ticated areas in Europe, Japan and the 
United States where these entrepreneurial 
routes are proving to be very successful. 

In a given area, it is therefore possible to 
propose not only ways of strengthening 
existing entrepreneurial routes by improv- 
ing the organization of training and guid- 
ance for the labour supply but also of 
identifying new entrepreneurial routes 
which make the most of the differences 
between men and women and provide the 
foundations for the organization of a net- 
work of services to business and an active 
training supply for the enterprise system. 
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at a time when the first work programme of 
CEDEFOP was being written, roughly one 
year after the creation of the centre in 
February 1975. At that time, as today, 
serious ruptures in economic developments 
and their main consequence, unemploy- 
ment, were badly hitting groups at various 
sites, zones, territories, regions, adding 
further difficulties to those linked with the 
uneven rhythm of economic development 
in Europe. To counteract this trend, ERDF 
(European Fund for Regional Develop- 
ment) was set up in 1975. The aim was to 
ward off the emergence of gaps in stand- 
ards of living between people in one and 
the same community. The attention given 
to the "local level", local authorities, 
projects, local actors is to be seen against 
the background of the overall social and 
economic strategies to deal with the phe- 
nomena of recession and check their de- 
velopment. By turning towards the "lo- 
cal", the strategists of the future were 
looking for job reservoirs and, as yet, 
untapped potential for the creation of em- 
ployment. 

Between 1975 and 1985 there was a flood 
of theoretical work* experiments and ini- 
tiatives linked to the subject of training 
and development. Regional authorities 
were given legislative powers and the fi- 
nancial resources to organize continuing, 
sometimes initial, vocational training more 
in line with the needs of the local commu- 
nities. Several associations are created to 
fulfil a development function, incorporat- 
ing training into partnership with the vari- 
ous local levels. In 1978 the Advisory 
Committee for Local and Regional Au- 
thorities of the Member States of the Euro- 
pean Community, now the European Un- 
ion, (EU) was set up. Various forms of 
training bodies were created with the main 
goal of action on a local level. Universities 



opened a research department, the field of 
action of which is the area in which they 
actually work. The voluntary action by 
several partners led to a whole wealth of 
"pilot projects" being set up. They aim to 
identify a change in orientation for con- 
tinuing vocational training as well as to 
involve those responsible in this dyna- 
mism. The Council, at the proposal of the 
Commission, decides on programmes and 
networks with a European dimension in 
order to support the exchange of experi- 
ence and "good practice". 

In various studies CEDEFOP identifies 
the role of vocational training as an essen- 
tial component in the changes achieved. In 
1980 it published a work entitled "Role of 
training in setting up new economic and 
social activities - France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom" (1), a study which set 
out to "explore new paths whereby con- 
tinuing vocational training could offer 
concrete and convincing support in the 
creation of jobs and activities". The micro 
experiences identified focused on new 
roles, new approaches, for continuing vo- 
cational training and were seen as a subject 
for discussion by all those involved in / 
economic and social development Itforced 
them to address the basic issue of what 
development was going to take place in 
future. In the situations analyzed, training 
succeeded in making the projects viable 
and reliable. In the author* s opinion, this is 
because it had been flexible and program- 
mable, it had been negotiated, the most 
important thing being its integration^ and 
"tailor-made" character. Co-ordination, 
this was the buzz word! Was this already a 
transversal qualification, the kind of quali- 
fication so popular today: an energy cata- 
lyst, a "facilitator"? "A new occupation 
must emerge, a habit of dialogue, discus- 
sion, to be incorporated into all levels of 



public administration" wrote Liliane 
Delwasse in Le Monde, 20.10.93, The 
goals of the projects can be grouped around 
the same headings as we have today: man- 
agement training, training in the creation 
of small production units and local activi- 
ties of a social and economic nature. At the 
present time this enormous potential of 
"jobs nearby" is recognized by everyone 
(cf. European Labour Week, Brussels, 
October 1993) but the mechanisms of fi- 
nancing which are still segmented impede 
its development. 

Thus, local development emerged where 
new social links were set up: between 
inhabitants and public authorities, between 
social partners and public authorities, be- 
tween public and private bodies, particu- 
larly those of a financial nature. The local 
level becomes identifiable, it is where, 
according to Wittgenstein, "something is 
taking place". In this context "of an event 
nature", training releases energy, trans- 
forms resources into know-how and skills 
and produces new ones. In order to assess 
the effects of vocational training and the 
knock-on effects, contagiousness and gen- 
eralization, the classical cost-benefit analy- 
ses, identify some limits, the "goals/re- 
sults" relation moving out of the linearity. 
As separate entities could only be com- 
pared if there were detailed and exact 
knowledge of the circumstances which led 
to their emergence. Hence, what are un- 



dertaken most frequently are descriptions 
which must identify the more or less good 
results for the use of a given operation in a 
given context. Wherever the associative 
fabric was more dense, where the ability of 
the local communities to organize them- 
selves around a goal was confirmed, where 
the local authorities assumed responsibil- 
ity for the survival of their territory, the 
schemes were more numerous and more 
integrated. They had a trail-blazing role. 
But the sense of urgency prevailed: good 
practice would be the practice which, in 
record time, made possible a record level 
of integration onto the labour market. 



Vocational training, 
rhythm and conditions for 
development 

As a back-up to Community bodies who 
were very concerned at the time with the 
rhythms and conditions of development in 
rural areas, CEDEFOP began, in 1983, 
analyzing the "vocational training needs 
of rural communities" (2). From this angle 
a comparison was made of national docu- 
ments, CEPFAR reports (European Train- 
ing and Promotion Centre for Framing and 
Rural Life) and the Commission. The au- 
thor of this report could only conclude that 
there is recognized need for training eve- 
rywhere to equip trainees with the follow- 



ing: an ability to judge and a sense of 
responsibility of the community. Added to 
this "the concept of vocational training 
needs is neither immediate nor tangible; it 
is up to the local communities themselves 
to identify them". Training in order to 
develop an area, this means coping with a 
large number of unknown factors. Assign- 
ing the analysis of the needs and the defi- 
nition of action priorities to the people 
involved in the field seems to be quite 
normal. However, at this stage the ap- 
proach is complicated because there are 
some technical obstacles and risks have to 
be taken: the risk of poorly pegging out the 
field of action, the risk of nuking mistakes 
by trying to anticipate. Does a short-term 
perspective (specific skills for firms in the 
local community, training paths for sev- 
eral of them, core skills for companies in 
different sectors of activity), offer more 
advantages? This would mean ignoring 
the unforeseeable affects linked to dura- 
tion (cf. Gerard Calais) (3), the possibili- 
ties of drop-outs, changes in attitude, re- 
flections of specific contexts which them- 
selves are shaped by their own finalities. 
Development is undertaken by means of 
retouching what exists. However, it also 
calls for new creations, new facelifts. This 
could be, for example, the renewal of the 
industrial park. At this point it is essential 
to encourage entrepreneurial spirit, moti- 
vation, industrial know-how, attitudes. 
However, it is difficult to determine and 




prove the degree of acquisition. Managing 
training and local development means a 
policy involving continuity and a constant 
challenging of what exists. It cannot be left 
to elected representatives alone. 

Furthermore, already at that time, it had 
been stressed that the distinction between 
initial and continuing training scarcely 
made sense in rural areas in which three 
elements: technical, economic and cul- 
tural - are viewed more and more as being 
a whole since, more than ever, workplace, 
lifestyle and social environment also con- 
stitute a whole. "And why not" the author 
concludes, reflecting the opinion of many 
people, "add political training as the fourth 
element" (2). 

In very recent documents it is interesting 
to note opinions always heading in this 
direction. The reports, which have just 
been prepared by G6rald Bogard for the 
CDCC (Council for Cultural Cooperation) 
of the Council of Europe entitled "For 
active solid citizenship bound for solidar- 
ity" (4) and "For a socializing education of 
adults" (5). 

In the special context of development in 
rural areas, CEDEFOP was brought to 
reflect on the professionalization of an 
emerging function, that of the "develop- 
ment agent". Thanks to the assistance of 
the European Social Fund training in this 
new profile of activity is emerging. This 
training has by no means lost its topicality. 
It is included along with 13 others in the 
list of occupations of the EUROQUALI- 
FICATION working programme from a 
twofold angle: "facilitators of local devel- 
opment" and "restorer of old buildings". 

For CEDEFOP the question was the kind 
of training desired for these "development 
agents". The results of a study on this 
subject were discussed in Seville in a work- 
ing group at the forum "Regional develop- 
ment and vocational training" organized 
with the autonomous government of An- 
dalusia in order to provide a forum for 
exchange for regional authorities who had 
attempted various forms of development 
and training. Following his analysis of the 
Spanish situation, the author of this study, 
today Deputy Director of CEDEFOP, talks 
of the "composite" occupational profile. 
G. Bogard, quoted above, today talks in 
terms of "poly- functionality". The goal is 



the same. The challenge is identical: to 
pursue an occupation which is located at 
the junction of complex systems. To be an 
analyst, guide, technician and banker. 
These two authors note for these occupa- 
tions a strong desire for innovation and 
self-training, i.e. for the monitoring, evalu- 
ation and "capitalization" on experience, 
the essential fora and time for pooling of 
knowledge. 

Principles and realities 

The initiatives within the context of the 
link between "development and training" 
were, without doubt, laboratories in which 
training concepts and facilities have been 
transformed into what we today call the 
principles of responsibility, partnership 
and proximity. If the forms of education 
which were conceived and tested have, for 
overly long, been "peripheral" in respect 
of the systems in place without penetrating 
or transforming them to any major degree, 
their infrastructure, above all their financ- 
ing and data collecting structures, were 
not. Even today when the principles men- 
tioned above have theoretically been taken 
on board, the way institutions behave are 
still in disharmony with them. 

Let us take the example of the collection of 
statistics on vocational training. In the 
study which has just begun (1993) for 
CEDEFOP on the methods of handling 
information in order to bring together the 
local labour markets and vocational train- 
ing markets in the Netherlands, the author 
makes some surprising comments on the 
statistics available. For example, the 
number of students or pupils at the close of 
their education is not registered on a re- 
gional level. This information is purely 
national in character. The same applies to 
the size of the working population as this 
figure has been established on the basis of 
samples, it cannot be broken down by 
region. The information provided by the 
Chamber of Commerce on companies is, 
by contrast, regionally structured but so 
far it has not been used for forecasting 
purposes. Mobility studies on students or 
people at work present the same limits in 
respect of regional interpretation because 
they, too, have been undertaken on the 
basis of national samples. The dissemina- 
tion of this information continues to be 
arbitrary: the general public is not familiar 



with it and there is not provision for its 
distribution to the main interested parties. 

What is the situation with the funding 
mechanisms? In 1988CEDEFOPinastudy 
entitled "Communaut6/Etat/R6gions: 
fonctionnement interinstitutionner (6) 
examined the facilities for funding by the 
European Social Fund* of regional voca- 
tional training schemes. Although collected 
immediately prior to the reform of the 
Community structural funds (1989), it 
would seem that the comments and obser- 
vations are still valid. First of all, the 
evidence that the regional authorities are 
not equal before financial and decision 
making powers. Moreover, the national 
architecture of these two powers is not 
symmetrical. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, at the level of the district, the 
power is sure but it is the "Land" (the 
region in the French sense) which is the 
financial partner for Community funds. 

The involvement of towns, regions and 
districts in the consultations prior to the 
reform of the funds, revealed the loss of 
efficiency due to this situation. What was 
called for was a "mode of operation more 
favourable to the districts, the lowest level 
of authority, and the only level capable of 
acting efficiently given their perfect knowl- 
edge of the local situation" (6). In France, 
although the 22 regions have had signifi- 
cant powers in respect of vocational train- 
ing since 1982, they still only adminis- 
tered 7% of their training budget. 

According to P. Graziani (Le Monde, 
18.1 1.92.), "ten years of decentralization 
haven't changed the territorial architec- 
ture (22 regions, 1 00 departements, 37,000 
districts). The polling system for regional 
elections prevented the emergence of a 
stable and coherent regional authority". 
The neighbouring countries, the author 
continues (Federal Republic of Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy) have turned, by 
contrast, to the region as "the level for the 
encouragement and coordination of dif- 
ferent infra-state levels". In the construc- 
tion of a Europe of regions, the various 
Member States are not in the same strate- 
gic startingposition. Here we should stress 
the creation envisaged in the Maastricht 
Treaty of a "committee of regions". It is 
hoped that it will make its voice heard in a 
decision-making process dominated by 
inter-governmental and supra-national 



bodies and will turn regions into equal 
partners in the European Union. Is this 
"the new middle ages"? (7). "No", replies 
Jacques Delors (Le Monde, 8.1 1.93.), "it 
is simply that the traditional patterns are 
gradually being replaced by a world of 
networks, that a supple and complex sys- 
tem of limited powers is emerging, that the 
European Union is an unprecedented for 
the management of independencies, the 
drawing-up of new rules, the involvement 
of people in a project which for far too long 
was overly elitist". 



From the local to the re- 
gional: the search for the 
right level of coordination 



rience. For its part, the Centre, between 
1984 and 1986, enabled the regional offic- 
ers in the sectors of employment and train- 
ing in structurally weak regions to reflect 
on whatthey have achieved in their experi- 
ments, to "capitalize on their abilities" 
(Vocational Training Journal, No. 2/86). 
Following work on the local link between 
development and vocational training, the 
hypothesis was put forward that this was a 
more complex and more integrational 
power level, that links should be con- 
ceived, planned, evaluated, and that the 
region could be a good strategic level to 
move away from short-term policies to 
long-term policies, to pave the way for 
lasting socio-economic development, and 
to reorganize the complex interaction be- 
tween all those involved on the supra- and 
infra-regional levels. 
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The initiatives to link development and 
training in a given microcosm, all too 
often the privilege of a few, of a sole 
person, of a "modernist commando" (to 
use the expression of D. Wolton in 'The 
last Utopia - birth of a democratic Eu- 
rope", 1993) (8) which had taken into its 
hands fate of the community? The strength 
of pioneers - a desire to move forward, 
innovation, self-responsibility - has it not 
concealed, in fact, a latent weakness, the 
inability to move towards other vital exist- 
ing currents, stressing and thus exacerbat- 
ing the fractures in the management of 
territorial space? This is a dynamic devel- 
opment which has been unleashed and is 
being maintained in a permanent climate 
of tension and compromise. The manage- 
ment of the "public space" requires an 
ability to regulate and deal with the tension 
between turning inwards and turning out- 
wards. In some areas, this opening up was 
given as an essential condition for sur- 
vival. Make no mistake, in reality we should 
not fall back only on the local level ! Closed 
inwardly, local history becomes sterile. 
Broadening horizons or introspection, that 
is the crux of the matter. When local his- 
tory falls back on itself, it ignores "other 
histories", it leads to contradiction. 

But let us return to CEDEFOP whose work 
reflects one of the objectives of the Com- 
mission, the Council of Europe and OECD 
(Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development): the setting up of an 
enormous and mutual process of appren- 
ticeship in the exchange of ideas and expe- 



No region was able to pride itself on hav- 
ing set up a satisfactory coordination facil- 
ity which would have ensured the full 
complementarity of the different means 
and resources but work has, indeed, begun 
to overcome this dissipation of energies. 
We refer the reader to the Bulletin men- 
tioned above and to the important work by 
the Commission and international bodies 
quoted above. The challenge remains to 
elaborate and apply a functional concept 
of vocational training in the field. The 
process has begun. It has now become 
interesting to verify how the lever "voca- 
tional training" helped to shake-up the 
sluggish dimate, conservative attitudes 
and institutional segmentation. 



The value of exchange as a training method 
has been recognized from the very outset 
by CEDEFOP. In its statute the Centre 
constitutes a "platform for the exchange of 
ideas and experience" in order to carry 
forward vocational training. But organiz- 
ing this exchange on a European regional 
level requires sufficient human and finan- 
cial resources. Other priorities having ap- 
peared following the review of its tasks 
and missions, CEDEFOP, from 1986 on- 
wards, did not repeat the experience of a 
third inter-regional forum. It is undoubt- 
edly the case that numerous regions have 
continued with the dynamic process which 
had been triggered on their own initiative. 
Border regions have joined forces, going 
as far as developing common programme s 
for guidance and vocational training. 
Within a radius of 200 km around Brussels 



there are various examples of "sub-na- 
tional groups" of this kind: EUREGIO 
(Belgium, Netherlands, Germany) in the 
east, the European Development Pole (Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg) in the south. 
To the west, it is only more recently that 
Belgium and France have got together to 
envisage a common future for border areas 
sharing the same industrial heritage. 



Measuring the scale of this 
development 

As we said above, development for an area 
is an event, a scenario developed together 
with the main actors. How do we measure 
this? This question was particularly rel- 
evantinthemid 1980s when Europespread 
south (Spain, Greece, Portugal), when 
FEDER analyzed the results of ten years' 
efforts, when the European Social Fund 
had made available a considerable sum of 
ECUs to support the local dynamic proc- 
esses of vocational training whereas more 
globally the Commission was examining 
the adequacy of its various financial in- 
struments in its socio-economic policy. 

There have, indeed, been efforts and meth- 
odological theories put forward to "evalu- 
ate vocational training in a territorial con- 
text". They range from journalistic-type 
reports covering the events as more or less 
successful experiments to targeted and 
sporadic analyses of cost benefit ratios. 
Entire shelves of libraries and documenta- 
tion centres are filled with the results of 
these studies. Under the key words "re- 
gional - development - training - evalua- 
tion" the CEDEFOP database is able to 
supply an impressive number of document 
titles. And perhaps this is one of the criti- 
cisms heard most frequently: too many 
reports, not enough practical application. 
Certainly, the provider of European funds 
could not behave like a "super shareholder" 
seeking a return on his investment. It has 
supported each project along the lines of 
the goals for that project. It could not 
promote a "trans-contextual" evaluation 
unless, at the same time, it allowed an 
integration of the evaluation process of the 
local level. Squaring the circle? Readers 
interested in knowing more about the ef- 
forts of the Commission in this area can 
approach the "Evaluation Unit" of the 
European Social Fund. 
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socio-economic situation and devel- 
opment in regions in Member States 
of the European Community at the 
beginning of the 1990s. It places the 
emphasis on regional differences and 
employment/unemployment dispari- 
ties and stresses the need for develop- 
ment and back-up measures to 
strengthen the regional structures. It 
also addresses the likely consequences 
of European integration for the re- 
gions. Very well documented draw- 
ing on statistics and studies, this study 
presents various tables and graphs as 
well as statistical data in the annex. 
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countries. The other members of the 
European Community are still con- 
sidered as unitary countries. This 
great diversity lends itself to inter- 
regional comparisons based on stat- 
utes, competences and powers of the 
regions particularly in the field of ex- 
ternal relations. We seem to be mov- 
ing towards a politico-territorial con- 
struction of European Union in which 
the regional governments will have 
their role to play. The "Nation State" 
seems to be losing in importance. 
National reports examine the external 
powers of regions for each Member 
State. The book concludes with a 
study on the development of internal 
and external transborder cooperation 
in Europe and the role played by Com- 
munity law. It also includes sophisti- 
cated demographic, economic and 
cultural comparisons as well as some 
examples, for instance interregional 
Saare-Lor-Lux cooperation (CEREQ 
summary). 

European Development Agencies 
Directory 

International Union of Local Authori- 
ties (IULA) 
Brussels, 1991,31 p. 
EN, FR 

GOM Vlaams-Brabant 
Toekomstraat 36-38 
B-1800 Vilvoorde 

This directory presents the develop- 
ment agencies for each of the Member 
States of the European Community: 
data, date of foundation, contact per- 
sons, fields of activity etc. 
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Luxembourg, Office for Official Pu- 
blications of the EC, 1992, 49 p. 
ISBN: 92-826-5074-X (EN) 
EN, DE 

This report contains the results of a 
comparative analysis of a number of 
case studies commissioned by 
CEDEFOP to identify know-how in 
evaluation at local level. It tries to 
identify evaluation requirements in 
the programming and implementation 
of regional vocational training and 
labour market policy, including 
evaluation needs with respect to 
cooperation among participating 
agencies, programming, operating of 
programmes, promotion of training, 
etc. 
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At the request of DG V of the Com- 
mission of the European Communi- 
ties, the European Centre for Regional 
Development (CEDRE) has under- 
taken a study of the development of 
training in the following EC Member 
States: France, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 
by emphasizing the regional situa- 
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A recurring difficulty stems from the ac- 
cepted idea in the traditional approach to 
evaluation, an idea according to which 
there are identifiable needs and their c oun- . 
terparts, the goals. This ignores the fact 
that in the field the smallest operation, the 
most modest training facility for economic 
development is based on a shared deci- 
sion, involving multiple funding which 
challenges everyone. Henceforth, we have 
to look for a systemic approach to negoti- 
ated evaluation within the framework of 
complex systems (9). By undertaking work 
with this initial hypothesis, CEDEFOP 
has perhaps helped to place the question of 
evaluation in a different light (the reader 
will be able to judge for himself by refer- 
ring to the monographs and sy nthesis docu- 
ments prepared between 1989 and 1992) 
(10). It has been brought into line with the 
research current which appeared towards 
the middle of the 1980s in the United 
States. According to D. Lipari (1 1) it in- 
tended to go even further in understanding 
the causes of the crisis in the "welfare 
state" and to suggest course corrections. In 
order to achieve this functional objective, 
the only justification for the evaluation, 
the field of study must be placed well 
upstream "of results" in order to take in the 
formulation and the implementation of 
policies taking in what the latter already 
include in terms of "semi-finished prod- 
ucts" (De Leonardis, 1988) and a willing- 
ness to accept the unexpected, "the emerg- 
ing situation *. "The process of evaluation 
is part of the decision-making process, it 
retains the sense of decision, its only raison 
d'etre" (9). 

What to do in the field? 

Theotrervationsof CEDEFOP(from 1988 
to 1990 and from 1990 to 1992) have 
identified various forms of links between 
"goals - results" and identified interactive 
approaches affecting one ormore systems. 
Interaction is even greater in the case of a 
well structured dialogue between the so- 
cial partners, public authorities, funding 
bodies and trainers. In the case of self 
evaluations, in addition to the immediate 
questions linked to recruitment, we were 
able to glean more knowledge on the dura- 
tion and quality of alliances, the motiva- 
tion and kind of functioning of those con- 
cerned, the common reference values and 
the continuity of dialogue. Above all, we 



were able to understand the results of 
evaluation in respect of making training 
policies "more moderate". 

In evaluation it is a matter of trying things 
out, of getting down to work. Triggering a 
process from some point in the "system" is 
beneficial and promising. The regions in- 
volved have made progress in establishing 
some interesting prerequisites: 

■ An increase in the volume, quality and 
diversity of communication in the regional 
area; gradually the true and common ques- 
tions and replies can be formulated; 

■ The elaboration of pertinent informa- 
tion. The national statistics and data are 
supplemented by socio-economic maps; 
one function of a local orientation study is 
the regional institutional organization 
chart; 

■ The development and diversification 
of partnerships linked with a growth in the 
volume and nature of co-funding. 

The region can re-establish its identity 
which has been slightly dented by eco- 
nomic failure and its partner, exodus . It 
can rehabilitate its industrial and architec- 
tural heritage, revive local tradition and 
knowledge, which when kept in the region 
could be useful in the setting up new or 
restructuring of existing businesses. 

"Keeping these resources in the region" is 
an objective to be maintained even if the 
richness of a region can also be assessed on 
the strength of its ability to "train for 
exportation" (cf. G. Calais) (3). The areas 
in Europe where the exodus of skilled 
workers is still on a large scale are not 
necessarily those in which vocational train- 
ing is unstructured (cf. M. Bannon) ( 12). If 
the hypothesis of geographic mobility has 
to be studied in greater detail, it is still, 
given the current state of infrastructure 
and attitudes, in the pipeline. According to 
information given to participants in a 
colloquium on the mobility of workers in 
Europe (Brussels, October 1993) it only 
affects some 300,000 people, 60% of whom 
wish to return to their home country! Fi- 
nally, if the question of vocational training 
is a personal choice, this still continues in 
most cases to be very "restricted" in re- 
spect of local opportunities. Occupational 
mobility has to be organized for the "here 
and now". 
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tions. Descriptive documents are to be 
found in the second volume of the 
study, for France, Germany, Belgium 
and Italy. 
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This report takes up and examines in 
greater detail the subjects discussed at 
the international colloquium - Europe 
1992: regions and training - held in 
Marseille on 7 and 8 December 1989. 
The following are presented for com- 
parison between France and some 
other EC Member States: regional dif- 
ferences in training, the link between 
training and regional development and 
finally regional training policies. 
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This report studies mainly focuses on 
the current export situation within the 
framework of a regional economy and 
the link between human resources in 
an economic area and productivity 
increases. The author goes on to 
analyze, for France, the levels of ex- 
port in relation to the variables of 
training for employment according to 
the sectors of activity and the training 
levels before addressing the develop- 
ment in the levels of export for each 
region in France, Spain, Federal Re- 



public of Germany and Italy. The 
third chapter is dedicated to "the indi- 
cator of synthetic human capital" re- 
stricted to initial training for EC Mem- 
ber States. The author explains the 
calculation method and analyzes the 
results which reveal a high degree of 
heterogeneity in the length of school- 
ing and the major impact of the metro- 
politan regions, impact validated sub- 
sequently with the help of statistical 
analyses (CEREQ summary). 
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This synthesis report is based on 
twenty-six reports on skill shortages 
in various regions of the European 
Community. The report addresses the 
different levels and mechanisms 
through which skill needs of the 
individual company or group of 
companies are identified and arti- 
culated and then provided to the 
company. 
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Belgium, Denmark, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Portugal and the United 
Kingdom. 
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work of the LED A Programme (Local 
Employment Development Action 
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Employment Development Action 
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Coordination: Gerda Loewen 
200, rue de la Loi . 
B-1049 Brussels 

This conference on the development 
of employment at local level discussed 
the idea of introducing partnerships at 
local level and between local commu- 
nities in different member states, as a 
means of creating new employment 
possibilities. It looked at the logistics 
of organising such working partner- 
ships and the development of local 
human resources potential to partici- 
pate in such partnerships. It concludes 
by suggesting how the EC Commis- 
sion can help develop such partner- 
ships and local potential through its 
Structural Funds. 



European Directory of local projects 
Commission of the European Commu- 
nities - European Community Action 
Programme on Long-Term Unem- 
ployment (ERGO) 
Brussels, CEI Consultants Ltd., 1990, 
155 p. 

multi-lingual version: DA, DE, EN, 
ES, FR, GR, IT, NL,PT 
CEI Consultants Ltd. 
42 Frederick Street 
UK-Edinburgh EH2 1EX 

The European Directory is one of the 
ERGO programme's main tools for 



information and exchange. It gives in 
a summarized form, using symbols, a 
description of over 1 700 local projects 
helping the lopg-term unemployed. 
Its aim is to facilitate the creation of 
networks which will allow greater 
collaboration and the exchange of ideas 
which will help set up successful 
partnerships. The information con- 
tained in this directory is only part of 
the database of the programme. 



Dispositifs d'insertion sociaie, un 
atout pour le d6 veloppemen t econo- 
mique territorial. Une recherche 
prospective internationale CEE et 
USA 

Cauquil G. 

Insertion Sociaie et DSveloppement 
Territorial Intdgre (CIRESE) 
Paris, CIRESE, 1990 67 p. 
FR 

CIRESE 

ll,ruedu Sentier 
F-75002 Paris 

This study aims to identify the inte- 
gration projects oriented towards the 
economies in EC Member States other 
than France and in the United States in 
order to develop a comparative as- 
sessment tool and to provide French 
institutional heads and operators with 
a methodological framework of refer- 
ence on the viability and the socio- 
economic efficacy of integration 
schemes. The methods, results and 
the analysis thereof are discussed and 
recommendations made. The annex 
contains 50 presentation sheets and an 
assessment of the integration schemes. 



Partnerships: the key to job crea- 
tion. Experiences from OECD 
countries 

Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
Paris, OECD, serie: Local initiatives 
for job creation, 1993, 136 p. 
ISBN: 92-64-14013-1 
EN, FR 

This volume presents case studies of 
ILEs in OECD countries which have 



developed in different circumstances: 
from sudden major- plant closures 
which threaten to throw large numbers 
of people on the job market at the 
same time, to long-term and seemingly 
irreversible economic decline. These 
case studies describe examples of good 
practice as well as some of the pitfalls 
encountered. Despite the diversity of 
experiences, the common thread 
among them is the formation of effec- 
tive partnerships between local, na- 
tional, public and private actors. 



Businesses and jobs in the rural 
world. Based on a conference held 
in Paris in January 1990 on enter- 
prise and employment creation in 
rural areas 

Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
Paris, OECD, serie: Local initiatives 
for job creation, 1992, 203 p. 
ISBN: 92-64-13630-4 
EN, FR 

Creating new jobs and new businesses 
is a priority for rural areas because of 
the changes they are currently 
undergoing. This compendium of ar- 
ticles examines how local talents, 
materials and money can be used to 
create and maintain enterprises, 
employment and prosperity in the 
countryside of OECD countries. It 
then tries to sketch out practical details 
of what a rural development strategy 
involves. It emphasizes cultural and 
environmental factors and the impor- 
tance of partnerships of the public and 
private sectors; suggests guidelines 
for action by practitioners and 
decision-makers at all levels of 
government and within the business 
community. 



ISBN: 92-77-57005-9 (EN) 

DA, DE, EN. ES, FR, GR, IT. NL, PT 

This green paper from the Commis- 
sion deals with the future of commu- 
nity initiatives carried out under the 
Structural Funds. After a brief review 
of how such measures came into being 
and how much money was allotted to 
them, their positive features are 
summarized and the priorities for fu- 
ture actions are listed. The Commis- 
sion proposes fiv<* topics for future 
Community initiatives: crossborder, 
transnational and inter-regional 
cooperation and networks; rural 
development, assistance to outermost 
regions; employment and the develop- 
ment of human resources ; mangement 
of industrial change. 



Communication from the Commis- 
sion 

The Future of Community Initia- 
tives under the Structural Funds 

(COM(93) 282 final - C3-0299/93) 
Rapporteur: Georgios Romeos 
European Parliament, Documents 
Luxembourg, 

Office for Official Publications of the 
European Communities 
1993, 27 p. 

DOC FR/RR/236/236557.hd, A3- 
0279/93 

DA, DE, EN, ES, FR, GR, IT, NL, PT 

This report follows on from the Green 
Paper of the EC Commision and con- 
tains a draft resolution of the Euro- 
pean Parliament on the future of Com- 
munity initiatives within the frame- 
work of the structural funds, an expla- 
nation of the reasons and the opinions 
of different parliamentary committiees 
affected by this document. 



4. Structural policies 

COM (93) 282 final 
The future of Community Initiati- 
ves under the Structural Funds 

Commission of the European Commu- 
nities. 

Luxembourg, 1993, 25 p. + annex 



Community Structural Funds 

1994-99.Regulationsandcommentary 
Commission of the European Commu- 
nities. 

Luxembourg, Office for Official Pu- 
blications of the EC, 1993, 87 p. 
ISBN: 92-826-6272-1 
EN 
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TKe aim of this document is to give the 
users of the structural funds a clear 
understanding of the rules which have 
been developed and how they operate. 
The first section presents a summary 
comparison of the main amendments 
to the rules governing the structural 
funds with reference to the pertinent 
articles in the revised rules. The sec- 
ond section gives the six regulations 
governing the Structural Funds. 



Territorial development and struc- 
tural change. A new perspective on 
adjustment and structural change 

Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Developpement 
(OECD) 

Paris, OECD, serie: Local initatives 
for job creation, 1993, 71 p. 
ISBN: 92.64-14014-X 
EN, FR 

This report takes stock of the influence 
and relevance of local development 
efforts in the context of constant 
structural adjustment and high and 
lasting unemployment. It seeks to 
discuss the role and responsibilities of 
government in fostering development, 
and to establish some guidelines for 
action. 



II. Employment: Com- 
munity activities and 
international coopera- 
tion 



/ . A ctivities of the Directorate-Gen - 
era! for Employment, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Social Affairs - DG V 

DG V has initiated a series of activi- 
ties aiming to develop local employ- 
ment and tocreate, among other things: 

■ the Local Initiative Programme for 
the Employment of Women (ILE) in 
order to give direct support to women 
setting up a business, cooperative or 
other job creation initiative; 



■ the LEDA Programme, action-re- 
search programme for the local devel- 
opment of employment, the aim being 
to evaluate the impact of the different 
steps tken on local, national and Com- 
munity levels; 

■ the ERGO initiative aiming to 
combat long-term unemployment; 

■ the SPEC programme for support 
for job creation activities which sup- 
ply economic and technical aid to ac- 
tivities to promote employment. This 
assistance involves diagnoses and fore- 
casts of the repercussions of the com- 
pletion of the Single European Mar- 
ket. This is linked to the process of 
economic and social integration in 
Europe; 

■ the Study Visits Programme for 
Local Development Agents (headed 
by the European Group for Local 
Employment Initiatives (EGLEI) of- 
fers training for agents by way of an 
exchange of and confrontation with 
practical ideas and the development 
of trans-national, "horizontal" coop- 
eration; 

■ the regional trade union network 
in the case of the TURN initiatives to 
set up an independent network of 
employment initiatives on the level of 
the regional and local trade unions. 



Furthermore, DG V has elaborated 
design and operational tools in order 
to ensure the success of the local man- 
agement of job creation activities, the 
main ones being: 

■ a training programme in manage- 
ment (classes, conferences, case stud- 
ies, audio-visual presentations etc.); 

■ a specialist bibliography (includ- 
ing expert reports) and guidelines for 
the benefit of local managerial staff; 

■ a manual on local development as 
a practical tool for those responsible 
for the management of local develop- 
ment programmes; 



■ methods and techniques for the 
evaluation of initiatives. 

Contact: European Commission 
DG V - Employment, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Social Affairs 
Structural employment policy and la- 
bour market (DG V/B/l) 
Head of Unit - A. Chapman 
Tel.: 322+2955184 
Fax: 322+2951204 

2. Operational programmes of the 
Directorate-General for Regional 
Policies - DG XVI 

Info Technique is a periodical of DG 
XVI (published irregularly) which 
covers operational programmes. A 
compendium of projects is edited an- 
nually in this series in EN and FR. A 
compendium of the projects for each 
of the Member States is scheduled for 
publication at the beginning of 1994. 
A list of DG XVI publications is ob- 
tainable upon request. 

Contact: European Commission 

DG XVI - Regional Policy 

M. MIGRI 

200, rue de la Loi 

B-1049 Brussels 

Tel: 322+295361 

Fax: 322+2966003 

3. Programme of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) 

Twenty countries together with the 
European Commission are involved 
in the ILE programme (Local j ob crea- 
tion initiatives) of the OECD. Set up 
in July 1982 by the OECD Council 
this programme aims to promote the 
exchange of experience and informa- 
tion, the pursuit of new approaches to 
job creation and the development of 
local economies. 

Based on the different themes, the 
secretariat team - in close cooperation 
with the public authorities of the par- 
ticipants, the European Commission 
and the local authors - carries out 
research and engages in cooperation 
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leading to the organization of confer- 
ences, seminars, study trips and the 
preparation of numerous publications 
including the series Les Cahiers des 
ILEandLocaiJobCreation Initiatives 
(list available on request). An infor- 
mation letter Innovation and Employ- 
ment is published jointly four times a 
year in EN, FR, IT by the OECD and 
the European Commission. 



Contacts: 

OECD - ILE Programme 
Programme head: Chris W. Brooks 

Editor and subscriptions: 
Genevieve Lecamp 
2, rue Andr6 Pascal 
F-75775 Paris Cedex 16 
Tel: 331+45248200 
Fax: 331+45249098 



European Commission 
DG V - Employment Industrial Rela- 
tions and Social Affairs: Gerda 
Loewen 

DG XXIII - Enterprise Policy, Dis- 
tributive Trades, Tourism and Coop- 
eratives: Jocelyne Gaudin 
200, rue de la Loi 
B-1049 Brussels 
Tel: 322+2991111 



Introductory note to national contributions 



The following contributions concern- 
ing each Member State are based on 
contributions furnished by the mem- 
bers of CEDEFOP* s documentary 
network. 

Due to space considerations 
CEDEFOP has had to shorten them in 
a way which the authors might not 
necessarily have approved of. The full 



texts - many including bibliographi- 
cal references with abstracts - are avail- 
able from CEDEFOP. The structure 
of the table which has been completed 
for each country was proposed by 
CEDEFOP. Readers who wish to make 
comparisons between countries on the 
basis of the tables should do so with 
great care as they may not be compar- 
ing like with like. It should be noted 



that in the majority of cases the infor- 
mation relates to initial vocational 
training and not to continuing educa- 
tion and training. For more detailed 
information on the structures of the 
systems, readers are referred to the 
series of monographs on the voca- 
tional training system, now being pub- 
lished by CEDEFOP. 



J.M. Adams 
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CIDOC - Centre intcrcommnn»uUirf, 
tie documentation pom* k farintfioa 
pcofessionnelle *' ,, T 



FOREM - UOfficc communauuirc ct 
rfgioml de U formrioa pfofettiooaelle et de 

Vemploi 

VDAB - Vlumse Dienst voor Arbeids- 
beroiddcling en Berocpspplciding 

BfrflevMd de l'Empercur 11, B- 1000 BmxeUes, Tel. 322+5025 141 , Fax 322+3 112960 



ICODOC - Intercomimmfluour 
documentatiecentrum voorberoepsopleiding 



The Belgian system of 
education and training 
and the territorial con- 
text 

Introduction 

Between 1980 to 1988 responsibility 
for education and vocational training 
was gradually devolved to the three 
respective Belgian communities, the 
Flemish, French and German-speak- 
ing communities. 

a) Initial training: 

Since 1988, despite the organizational 
modes specific to the three respective 
communities, it can be said that as far 
as initial training is concerned com- 
pulsory schooling (raised to 18 years 



of age in 1983) constitutes the general 
framework for secondary education 
for 12 to 18 year olds. 

1) Full-time secondary education 
Training oriented towards an occupa- 
tion for young people up to the age of 
18 is mainly provided within the sec- 
ondary education system. 

2) Alternance training systems 
Young people fulfil the obligation for 
part-time schooling by undergoing an 
apprenticeship in an occupation in 
commerce, craft trades, services or 
small-scale industry. This appren- 
ticeship, which concerns approxi- 
mately 5% of young people, is organ- 
ized by the training institutes for small 
businesses which come under the re- 
sponsibility of the various communi- 
ties. 



b) Continuing training 

In the case of training programmes, a 
distinction can be made between three 
main training providers: 

1) Vocational training for people in 
employment and job seekers is the 
responsibility of vocational training 
and employment institutes, FOREM 
and VDAB, under the aegis of the 
communities and/or regions. 

2) The lifelong training institutes 
for small businesses both for the 
French and Flemish communities are 
responsible for independent and craft 
occupations, access to which is regu- 
lated by law. 

3) Finally, in Belgium, there are what 
are called classes in social advance- 
ment 
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Initial vocational training: Belgium 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 




Ministerie van de Vlaamse 
Gemcenschap - Departement 
Onderwijs - VDAB 
Ministere de T&iucation. de la 
recherche et de la formation 
Communaute* fran^aise 
Verwaltung der Deutsch- 
sprachigen Gemeinschaft, 
Abteilung Unterricht (2) 
Ministere de FEmploi et des 
Technologies de la Region 
wallonne 


STC 

CSEF (5) 


Planning of vocational 
training 


- 


VIOR 
CSEF 
DRB (3) 


Schools on the secondary and 
higher secondary level 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 




Community Ministries of 
Education 
FOREM (4) 
VDAB (4) 

VIZU (0) 

IFFPCM (6) 


Schools on the secondary and 
higher secondary level 


Certification 


- 


Community Ministries of 
Education 

VIZU 

IFFPCM 


Schools 


Funding 


Ministere national de FEmploi 
et du Travail 

Nationaal Ministerie voor 
Twerkstelling en Arbeid (1) 


Community Ministeries of 
Education 

People responsible for 
education and training 


- 


Information on training 


Ministere national de 1'Emploi 
et du Travail 

Nationaal Ministerie voor 
Twerkstelling en Arbeid (1) 


Senior counsel for psycho- 
medical social guidance 
Hoge Raad voor Psycho- 
medisch-sociale Begeleiding 


Schools 
PMS centres 
FOREM 
VDAB 



References/important remarks 



(I) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



Here it should be stipulated that funding and information only have to do with industrial apprenticeship and paid educational leave w^ich are still the 
responsibility of this national ministry. 

In the new federal Belgium, the three Belgian communities are responsible for education and training whereas employment is a regional responsibility 
(Walloman region, Flemish region and Brussels region). 

Given the lack of symmetry between the communities as far as regional and community powers are concerned, there is a Wallonian Ministry for 
Employment and another for Training, in the Flemish community the regional and community merger means there is only one ministry with two 
departments. 

These three structures are responsible to the three relevant community ministries for education and training: 
v mo Vlaams Onderwijs Raad - Flemish Education Board 

Conseil supe'rieur de l^ducation et de la formation • Higher council for education and training 
Deutschprachige Gemeinschaft Rat der Bildung - German-speaking community council for training 
Vlaamse Dienst voor Arbeidsbemiddcling en Beroepsopleiding - Flemish employment and vocational training office 
Office regional et communautaire de la formation professionnelle et de Temploi 

- Regional and community office for vocational training and employment 
Subregionale twerkstollingscomite's - Sub-regional committees on labour market issues 
Comite* subregional de i'Emploi et de la Formation ■ Sub-regional committee for employment and training 
The STCs and CSEFs act as observers on the labour market. The CSEFs also play this role in respect of training. 
Vlaams Instituut voor het Zelfstandig Ondememen - Flemish institute for the self-employed 
Instituts francophones de Formation permanente des Classes moyennes 

- French speaking institutes for lifelong training for small businesses 

The local level is more extensive in Belgium and corresponds in fact to the 28 sub-regional divisions for employment and training. 



VIOR 
CSEF 
DRB 
VDAB 
FOREM 

STC 
CSEF 

VIZO 
IFFPCM 



Final remark: 
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This type of training is provided by 
the Flemish and French-speaki ng com- 
munity ministries for education mod- 
elled on full-time education. 

On the territorial level, Belgium is 
broken down into 28 sub-regional di- 
visions for labour and/or training ac- 
cording to the respective communi- 
ties: 16 for the Flemish community 
and 12 for the French community. 
They come under the responsibility of 
VDAB and FOREM and are backed 
by sub-regional committees for la- 



bour and training, responsible for pro- 
moting suU-regionaliabour and train- 
ing policies together with those re- 
sponsible for the socio-economic side 
and those responsible for education 
and vocational training who provide 
training on this levej. In order to give 
a complete picture, mention should be 
made of the fact that the three Belgian 
communities (Flemish, French- and 
German speaking) have set up, by 
means of a decree in 1988 and 1989 
within the same committees, standing 
committees for employment, training, 



education, which are described on the 
French side by the acronym CEFE. 

On the Flemish side these are perma- 
nent working groups for education 
and the labour markets ("permanente 
werkgroepen onderwijsarbeids- 
markt"). For the German-speaking 
community, an identical body is re- 
sponsible for the sub-regional divi- 
sion of the region of Saint-Vith and 
Eupen in close symbiosis with the 
Wallonian region. 




STATENS 
ERHVERVSPyEDAGOGISKE 
LiCRERUDDANNELSE 



RIgensgade 13 
DK-1316 Kebenhavn K 
Tel. 45+33144114* 
Fax 45433144214 



The organisation of the 
Danish initial vocational 
training system 

h Vocational education and train- 
ing in Denmark* 

The social partners participate exten- 
sively in the policy making and man- 
agement of the system at central as 
well as local level, and the system has 
been designed to ensure that the la- 
bour force has the skills and qualifica- 
tions demanded in the labour market. 



2. The vocational education and 
training reform of 1989. 

Since I. January 1991 the vocational 
education and training system in Den- 
mark has changed dramatically. The 
statutory basis for the reorganisation 
of vocational education primarily con- 
sists of the Law concerning vocational 
schools (Law 210, 1989) and the Law 
concerning vocational education and 
training (Law 211, 1989). 

The Law concerning vocational 
schools forms the overall framework 
for management, finance and other 



activities of the vocational schools. 
The position oi the schools as an insti- 
tution has b jen redefined and far- 
reaching decentralisation of powers 
has taken phce to the vocational 
schools. In Denmark there are about 
1 1 5 vocational schools spread all over 
the country - 57 technical schools and 
58 commercial schools. 30 agricul- 
tural schools which had been subject 
to a separate law are now also subject 
to this law. 

The Law concerning vocational edu- 
cation and training replaces the Law 
concerning apprentices (of 1956) and 
the EFG-law (of 1977) and provides 
an overall framework for the voca- 
tional education and training sector. 

The system has three characteristics 
which have been reen<brced by the 
1989 reform: 

■ it is based on the principle of 
alternance between school and practi- 
cal work experience in enterprises 

■ it provides not only vocational 
trade skills, bul also transversal and 
general skills 

■ the social partners influence the 
system comprehensively, being in- 
volved at national and local level. 



3. The influence of the social part- 
ners* 

The reform has also changed the way 
in which initial vocational education 
and training is organised and the power 
structure between the state, the social 
partners and the schools. 

At national level a new Vocational 
Education and Training Council has 
been established with the task of con- 
sidering general issues relevant to all 
typesof vocational education and train- 
ing. The Council is an advisory board 
and makes recommendations to the 
Minister of Education. There are 20 
voting members, and the Employees 
Confederation (DA) and the Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions (LO) each 
appoint 8 members. 

The Trade Committees - also with 
parity of membership - perform the 
central role in relation to curricula at 
national level. They are now respon- 
sible for modernising the training part 
of the courses, for setting the stand- 
ards of apprentices' final examina- 
tions and for conducting assessments. 
They have acquired a great deal of 
influence over the school pans of vo- 
cational education and training. 
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Initial vocational training: Dinamarca 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


National Education and 
Training Council 
Ministry of Education 




School Governing Boards 
Local Education and Training 
Committees 


Planning of vocational 

troinino 

inuiuug 


Ministry of Education 
Vocational Education and 
Training Council 
Trade Committees 




School Governing Boards 
Local Education and Training 
Committees 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Trade Committees 
Ministry of Education 




Local Education and Training 

Committees 

Schools 


Certification 


Trade Committees 
Ministry of Education 


- 


Trade Committees 
Schools 


Funding 


Ministry of Education 

\1U oLllUvl Lfal I ) 

Employers Reimbursement for 
Trainees' Wages (AER) 
(subsidizing trainees' wages 
during school periods) 




Ministry of Education 
Employers Reimbursement for 
Trainees' Wages 
Companies 
(Practical Work Part) 


Information on training 


Ministry of Education 
National Council for 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance (RUE) 




Municipal School Youth and 
Counselling Scheme 
Public Employment Service 
Schools 



At school level Local Education and 
Training Committees have been set 
up. Committee members are proposed 
by the local branches of employer and 
worker organisations, and appointed 
by the trade committee. The repre- 
sentatives of the social partners (par- 
ity applies) must make up a majority 
in the committee. They are required to 
act in an advisory capacity to the 
school, and promote cooperation be- 
tween the school and the local labour 
market. 

The system of management of the 
local schools has changed. The role of 
the Ministry of Education is reduced 
to setting overall objectives and rules 



for the content and financing of 
courses, and all detailed planning and 
execution has been assigned to the 
schools. The schools have acquired 
great freedom of action with regard to 
planning, as well as financial manage- 
ment. The school governing boards 
have gained increased importance and 
have now full management responsi- 
bility for the school. A school govern- 
i ng board has 6- 1 2 members with equal 
representation of the social partners 
with one person representing the 
county council and another the mu- 
nicipal council. The board has the 
final managerial responsibility for the 
school, and for the annual programme 
of activities. It approves the school 



budget, and the board employs the 
school director. 
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The Dual System of 
Vocational Training 

Vocational training in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany revolves around 
the dual system of vocational training. 
Approximately two-thirds of the 
young people born in any one year 
will embark upon vocational training 
organized in this way. A typical fea- 
ture of the dual system is the combina- 
tion of - mainly practical - training in 
an enterprise or an extra-plant training 
centre coupled with eight to twelve 
lessons per week dealing principally 
with the theoretical aspects of the oc- 
cupation. For the latter, trainees gen- 
erally attend a (part-time) vocational 
school one or two days a week. 

In the dual system, on-the-job training 
and vocational schooling come under 
the legislative jurisdiction of different 
authorities: The Federal Government 
and the Bundestag are responsible for 
regulating on-the-job vocational train- 
ing while the Laender governments 
(Ministers of Education and Cultural 
Affairs and the Senators for School- 
ing in the Laender) are responsible for 
vocational schooling. On-the-job vo- 
cational training in the dual system is 
governed by training regulations 
which have applicability throughout 
the country; vocational schooling on 
the other hand is governed by the 
Laender skeleton curricula which are 
issued by the Ministers of Education 
and Cultural Affairs or the Senators 
for Schooling of the Laender after 
they have been coordinated with the 
training regulations. Trainers are re- 
sponsible for the on-the-job training 
in enterprises; vocational school teach- 
ers take the responsibility in voca- 
tional schools. 



On-the-job Vocational 
Training in accordance 
with the Vocational 
Training Act 

The most important principles of the 
dual system can be taken from the 
Vocational Training Act: 

■ the State regulates the contents of 
on-the-job vocational training (con- 
ducted in enterprises); 

■ the "training relationship" between 
the training enterprise and the young 
man or woman is regulated in a civil 
law training contract. The enterprise 
which will conduct the training con- 
cludes a training contract with the 
trainee to establish a training relation- 
ship; 

■ autonomous institutions of the 
economy - the chambers - supervise 
on-the-job vocational training and are . 
responsible for conducting the exami- 
nations for vocational training under 
the dual system. In transferring this 
sovereign authority, the State demands 
that the chambers set up vocational 
training committees comprising an 
equal number of representatives of the 
employers and the trade unions, and 
vocational school teachers who have 
an advisory vote. 

The Vocational School 
in the Deal System 

According to the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, respon- 
sibility for schooling and thus for vo- 
cational schools comes under the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Laender. 
Consequently, regulations about man- 



datory schooling and training at voca- 
tional schools are in keeping with the 
school laws in the various Laender. 
The joint decisions arid skeleton agree- 
ments made by the Standing Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the Laender ensure 
that schooling throughout the Federal 
Republic retains the standardization it 
needs. 



The "Social Partner 
Model" 

In no other area of vocational training 
is the need for those responsible to 
cooperate and work together quite so 
apparent as in decisions on recogniz- 
ing training occupations and drawing 
up training regulations. 

Although the Federal Government sets 
the legal framework for vocational 
training and in this way ensures uni- 
form standards, it does not normally 
carry out this training itself. Voca- 
tional training is generally conducted 
by private enterprises and administra- 
tive organizations. The Federal Gov- 
ernment honours the fact that training 
regulations have to be accepted and 
implemented in the training practice 
of enterprises by involving the social 
partners (the trade associations and 
organizations of the employers and 
the trade unions) in the process of 
developing training regulations. The 
social partners are involved from the 
outset and the Government does not 
usually decree any law on such mat- 
ters before the respective social part- 
ners have expressed their agreement. 

This "principle of consensus" is one 
of the essential foundations underly- 
ing the dual system. 
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Initial vocational training: Federal Republic of Germany 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


Federal Labour Office, 
Nuremberg 

Institute for Employment 
Research (IAB Nuremberg) 
Federal Institute for Vocational 
Training, Berlin/Bonn 
Federal Ministry of Education 
and Science, Bonn 
Specialized ministries 


Labour offices in the Federal 
Laender 

Laender ministries 


Local labour offices 


Planning of vocational 
training 




Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce 

Chambers of Handicrafts 
Chambers of Agriculture 
Lawyers* Chambers 
General Medical Council 
School supervisory boards for 
vocational schools 
Laender committees for 
vocational training 


Enterprises 
Vocational schools 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 




Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce 

Chambers of Handicrafts 
Chambers of Agriculture 
Lawyers 1 Chambers 
General Medical Council 
School supervisory boards for 
vocational schools 
Laender committees for 
vocational training 


Enterprise" 


Certification 




Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce 

Chambers of Handicrafts 
Chambers of Agriculture 
Lawyers' Chambers 
General Medical Council 
School supervisory boards for 
vocational schools 
Laender committees for 
vocational training 


Vocational schools 


Funding 


- 


Enterprises for the on-the-job 
part of vocational training 
Educational authorities for the 
theoretical part of vocational 
training 


Enterprises 
Public authorities 


Information on training 


Federal Labour Office 


Careers Information Centres 
attached to the labour offices 
Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce 

Chambers of Handicrafts 


Careers Information Centres 
attached to the labour offices 
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The experts of the employers' asso- 
ciations and the trade unions are thus 
involved in the decision-making proc- 
esses of the Federal Government and 
in drawing up the training regulations 
for which the Federal Institute for 
Vocational Training is responsible. 



Financing Vocational 
Training 

Vocational training in the dual system 
is financed through two main sources: 



■ ; Providers of on-the-job training 
(i.e. the enterprises themselves) fi- 
nance their part and 

■ Public spending finances the (vo- 
cational) school part of the training. 




The Organization of 
Vocational Training 
- a summary 

Formal vocational education and train- 
ing is fully centralized, but in many 
cases the specializations established 
in different areas are based on local or 
territorial needs. 

This summary is structured as fol- 
lows. 

A. Formal initial training in technical 
and vocational education within the 
education system provided mainly by 
the Ministry of National Education 
and Religious Affairs (YPEPTH), as 
well as the Manpower Employment 
Organization (OAED), supervised by 
the Ministry of Labour, and different 
Ministries/National Organizations, 
providing initial training in particular 
areas. 

B. Formal initial training outside the 
education system provided by the Or- 
ganization for Vocational Education 
and Training (OEEK), supervised by 
YPEPTH. 



Initial Training 

A.Within the Education System 

In each prefecture there is an adminis- 
trative body, the Directorate for Sec- 



ondary Education, which is responsi- 
ble for all the schools established in its 
region. In prefectures where many 
schools are operating, besides the Di- 
rectorate, there are Secondary Educa- 
tion Offices (supervised by the local 
Directorate), which are responsible 
for certain groups of schools. Instruc- 
tions, information, questions etc, com- 
ing from the Ministry and addressed 
to one or more schools, are forwarded 
through the following channel: Min- 
istry to Directorate to Office to 
School(s). The some path is followed 
backwards when a school needs to 
communicate with the Ministry. 

Nevertheless, there are cases when 
the Ministry communicates directly 
with a school and vice versa, e.g. 
when schools apply for the establish- 
ment of a new specialization to the 
respective Office. The applications 
are forwarded to the Directorate and 
are examined by the local Council for 
Education. Those approved by the 
council are forwarded to the Ministry. 
Each year, the Directorate for Sec- 
ondary Education Management (in the 
Ministry) which is responsible for the 
final approval or disapproval of appli- 
cations, publishes a catalogue with 
the approved specializations and the 
respective schools. The catalogue is 
published in the Official Journal of 
the Government and the new speciali- 
zations start operating. 

The above procedures arc based on 
local (prefecture) or regional (group 



of neighboring prefectures) needs and 
concern the establishment of speciali- 
zations which are already operating in 
other schools. The establishment of 
specializations, which have never op- 
erated before, is the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the Ministry, and its Peda- 
gogical Institute which plans the es- 
tablishment of new specializations and 
is also responsible for the compilation 
of the respective curricula. OAED 
supervises the apprenticeship schools 
operationg under the Law 1346/83 
and their trainee placement pro- 
grammes. 

The central body responsible for set- 
ting up the guide-lines of vocational 
training and employment is the Na- 
tional Council for Vocational Train- 
ing and Employment (ESEKA). It has 
been established in the Ministry of 
Labour. Accordingly, in each region, 
Regional Committees for Vocational 
Training and Employment (PEEKA) 
have been appointed. PEEKAs sub- 
mit their reports and proposals to 
ESEKA. Finally, in each prefecture, 
Local Committees for Vocational 
Training and Employment (NEEKA) 
have been appointed. NEEKAs ex- 
amine the local needs for vocational 
training and employment and submit 
their reports and proposals to the 
PEEKA which is operating in the re- 
gion to which the prefecture of the 
respective NEEKA belongs. The final 
decisions, concerning the establish- 
ment of apprenticeship schools or 
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vocational specializations in those 
schools, arc taken centrally. Any deci- 
sion must be approved by the Ministry 
of Education before it is applied. 

B*Formal initial training outside the 
education system 

The Organization for Vocational Edu- 
cation and Training (OEEK) was es- 
tablished in 1992. Representatives of 
the social partners participate in its 
management board. OEEK supervises 
the Institutes for Vocational Training 
(IEK). 

There are no regional Directorates or 
Offices established and IEKs directly 
communicate with OEEK and vice- 
versa. All decisions are taken cen- 
trally in OEEK. Advisory Commit- 
tees (TSE) have been appointed in 
each IEK, which propose the estab- 
lishment of specializations (new or 
existing in other IEKs) in the schools 
of their responsibility. TSEs are com- 
posed of 3 representatives of OEEK, 3 
representatives of the employers and 
3 representatives of the employees. 
Their proposals are examined and ap- 
proved or rejected by OEEK. 



Initial vocational training: Greece 



Function 


Level 

National 


Employment and training 
observatories 


OAED is only responsible body for 
employment. 


Planning of vocational training 


1. Ministry of National Education 
and Religous Affairs 

2. OAED 

3. OEEK 

4. Ministries/Organizations 

Each organisation plans the training 
in the schools of its responsibility 
aided by regional or local bodies. 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Each one of the organisation 
mentioned in column "Planning of 
vocational training 1 ' is responsible 
for defining the programmes of the 
schools of its responsibility. The 
programmes must be approved by 
YPEPTH before they are applied. 


Certification 


Each of the organisations men- 
tioned in column "Planning of 
vocational training" is responsible 
for awarding the certification 
diplomas to the students or trainees 
in the schools of its responsibility. 


Funding 


Each of the bodies mentioned in 
column "Planning vocational 
training" is responsible for funding 
schooling or training in the schools 
of its responsibility. In some cases, 
they are subsidized by ESF. 


Information on training 


Each of the bodies mentioned in 
column "Planning of vocational 
training" is responsible for provid- 
ing information on training courses 
operating in the schools of its 
responsibility. 



Abbreviations - Terms 

OAED: Manpower Employment Organization 

OEEK: Organization for Vocational Education and Training 

YPEPTH: Ministry of National Education and Religious Affairs 
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The organisation of 
initial vocational train- 
ing at regional and local 
level: 

Responsibility for setting standards 
and regulating basic vocational train- 
ing, as also competence in other edu- 
cational matters lies with 

A) The Ministry of Education and 
Science through the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State for Education, which is 
responsible inter alia for orderly plan- 
ning and innovation in educational 
courses below university level, di- 
rects the inspectorate, as also the 
Subsecretariat for Education and Sci- 
ence which draws up and coordinates 
the Ministry's budget policy and is 
responsible for relations with other 
ministries, the autonomous commu- 
nities, local businesses and govern- 
ment bodies. The Subsecretariat is a 
member of the Conference of Educa- 
tion Councils of the autonomous com- 
munities. 

B) Those autonomous communities 
who under their constitutive laws have 
assumed responsibility in educational 
matters not only for management but 
also for regulating, setting standards, 
and implementing policies, namely 
Andalusia, Catalonia, The Basque 
Country, Valencia, Navarra, Canary 
Islands, and Galicia. 

The Council of State responsible for 
schools, on which all the sectors in- 
volved are represented, participates in 
and advises on the general planning 
of education. It has school councils at 
provincial, district and local level. 

Territorial organisation 

Due to the decentralisation of respon- 
sibility currently under way in the 



educational field, a distinction must 
be made between 

I. Autonomous communities for 
which the Ministry of Education and 
Science still has competence in edu- 
cational matters. 

II. Autonomous communities with 
full competence in educational mat- 
ters. 

I. The first group of autonomous 
communities have an administrative 
department which manages all mat- 
ters connected with education. In each 
province there is a provincial directo- 
rate of the Ministry of Education and 
Science which serves as an executive 
arm for government policy and its 
action programme. 

Alongside these are the provincial 
vocational training commissions who 
analyse overall vocational training 
needs in the provinces and submit for 
decision at provincial level the guide- 
lines issued by the General Council 
for Vocational Training, while peri- 
odically informing the General Coun- 
cil of the proposals and reports they 
have adopted. 

Management at local level is the 
responsibility of the local education 
councils and the municipal authori- 
ties. 

II. The second group of autonomous 
communities have their own organi- 
sational structure with departments of 
education. 

In order to guarantee observance of 
the law and an improving quality of 
the educational system, the educa- 
tional authority is also entrusted with 
the function of an inspectorate. This 
function is performed by the High 
Inspectorate put under govcrment con- 



trol by Article 61 of the 1990 Law on 
the Reform of the Educational Sys- 
tem. In the case of the Technical In- 
spectorate these functions are carried 
out by central and decentralised bod- 
ies. Autonomous communities with 
full competence in educational mat- 
ters set up regional departments of 
both the High Inspectorate and the 
Technical Inspectorate. 

One of the purposes of occupational 
training is to ensure that the unem- 
ployed who wish to enter or re-enter 
the labour market are able to acquire 
sufficient vocational qualifications 
through training activities organised 
under the FIP employment training 
and integration plan underthe aegis of 
the National Institute of Employment 
(the executive arm of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security) or the 
autonomous communities who have 
assumed responsibility for manage- 
ment of vocational training - Andalu- 
sia, Galicia, Catalonia and Valencia. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security is responsible for the triennal 
planning of activities having regard to 
the proposals made by the autono- 
mous communities who have assumed 
responsibility for management of the 
FTP employment training and integra- 
tion plan, and allocates functions at 
central government and autonomous 
community level. Before the plan is 
approved it is submitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee of the General Council 
for Vocational Training for comments. 

Each year the National Institute of 
Employment, or the autonomous com- 
munities who have assumed responsi- 
bility for managing the FIP employ- 
ment training and integration plan, 
draw up a programme of courses for 
their area having regard to the objec- 
tives laid down in the triennial plan. 



Initial vocational training: Spain 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


The Employment Monitoring 
Service of the National 
Institute of Employment is 
supplied with information on 
those seeking jobs and training 
on the local and sectoral labour 
markets. It collates the data 
resulting from the analysis of 
regional markets in all the 
provinces. 


The provincial offices of the 
National Institute of Employ- 
ment define the regional labour 
markets, coordinate the analysis 
of the regional labour market 
and collate provincial data. 
The provincial vocational 
training committees conduct a 
global analysis of training 
needed in terms both of quality 
and quantity. 


The network of employment 
centres run by the National 
Institute of Employment 
analyse the regional labour 
markets. 

The regional school councils 
are consulted in matters 
connected with the planning of 
teaching posts. 


Planning of vocational 
training 


The Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security draws up a 
three-year plan for training in 
special subjects and for 
priority groupings. 
The Standing Committee of 
the General Council for 
Vocational Training provides 
information for planning 
purposes. 

The Ministry of Education and 
Science is responsible for the 
general planning of the 
educational system (regulating 
levels, degrees, specialist 
courses and teaching methods). 
The Council of State for Schools 
is involved in general planning. 


Autonomous communities who 
have assumed responsibility 
for occupational training draw 
up planning proposals. 
Autonomous communities 
with full responsibility in 
educational matters implement 
government plans. 




Defining vocational training 
programmes 


National Institute of Employ- 
ment 

The Ministry of Education and 
Science lays down minimum 
education levels. 


Provincial and Insular Execu- 
tive Committees of the National 
Institute of Employment 
Official bodies of the autono- 
mous communities 




Certification 


The National Institute of 
Employment is responsible for 
issuing certificates of compe- 
tence. 

The Ministry of Education and 
Science lays down the 
conditions for obtaining such 
certificates and their issue and 
for the recognition of academic 
and professional qualifications. 


Autonomous communities who 
have assumed responsibility 
for management of the FIP 
employment training and 
integration plan are responsible 
for issuing certificates of 
competence. 

Autonomous communities 
with full responsibility in 
educational matters are 
authorised to issue certificates 
of academic qualification. 


- 


Funding 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

Ministry of Education and 
Science. 


Autonomous communities who 
are responsible therefor under 
their constitutive legislation. 


Municipal authorities. 


Information on training 


Vocational training statistics of 
the National Institute of 
Employment. 

Educational atitficQ nf th*» 
Ministry of Education and 
Science. 


Statistics of the autonomous 
communities who have 
assumed responsibility for 
management of occupational 
training. 

The provincial offices of the 
National Institute of Employ- 
ment. 

The educational statistics of 
the autonomous communities. 





Bye 
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Territorial organization 
of vocational training 

In France, for ten years now, some 
state powers in the field of education, 
vocational trainingandapprcnticeship 
have been passed on to the regions: 
this is what we call decentralization. 

Breakdown of competences in the 
Held of education 

The laws of 22 July 1983 and of 25 
January 1985 have given the regions 
powers in the field of the equipment 
for and operation of public education 
institutions. The departements are 
responsible for colleges and the re- 
gional councils are responsible for 
grammar schools. 

The state has retained responsibility 
for the contents of education, supervi- 
sion, recognition, recruitment and staff 
statutes. 

Breakdown of competences in the 
field of vocational training and ap- 
prenticeship. 

The law of 7 January 1983 has given 
the regions powers under common 
law in the field of vocational training 
and apprenticeship. 

The state defines the legislative and 
regulatory framework and retains re- 
sponsibility for funding: 

■ training included in the budget of 
the various ministries and those of 
bodies such as the Association 
nationale pour la formation profes- 
sionnelle des adultes - AFPA (the na- 
tional association for adult vocational 
training); 

■ training for the young, the handi- 
capped, refugees, offenders, young 
people in institutionalized education; 



■ • activities which are part of priority 
measures drawn up every year. 

The regions have more or less full 
responsibility for apprenticeship. 

A committee for the coordination of 
regional apprenticeship program- 
mes and vocational training pro* 
grammes has been set up on a na- 
tional level to facilitate the coherence 
and harmonization of programmes of 
the state and the regions. 

Decisionmaking bodies 

Within the framework of decentrali- 
zation, the regional council is the 
executive body. It prepares a re- 
gional programme for apprentice- 
ship and vocational training; this 
involves general orientations which 
are then translated into training activi- 
ties financed by the region. In order to 
finance these activities, the regions 
draw on funds made available by the 
state and their own tax revenue. 

The vocational training services of the 
regional councils are lean structures 
but they do have external state serv- 
ices (regional offices of the minis- 
tries) in order to deal with the de- 
mands for funding from the training 
bodies. 

Deconcentration is the general rule 
for the breakdown of powers and re- 
sources between the different levels 
of state civil administration: national 
level, districts, departements. 

On the national level the inter-minis- 
terial committee, the ministry respon- 
sible for vocational training, the steer- 
ing group of senior civil servants and 
the council for the management of the 
vocational training and social advance- 
ment fund (FPPS) are involved in the 



design, facilitation, orientation, evalu- 
ation and control. 

On aregional level the regional prtfet 
stipulates the regional orientations 
necessary for the implementation of 
national and Community policies for 
economic and social development He 
administers an annual budget of oper- 
ating and equipment funds for priority 
activities. 

He chairs the standing regional group 
for vocational training and social 
advancement (FPPS) which com- 
prises representatives of the Ministry 
of Education (technical education and 
. continuing training) and other minis- 
tries (labour, agriculture, industry, 
commerce and craft occupations). This 
group examines vocational training 
and social advancement needs in the 
region in line with economic demands 
and labour prospects, measures to pro- 
mote the development of coordinated 
activities of vocational training within 
the region, and proposals for public 
equipment programmes. 

On the dipartement level , the d£parte- 
ment prefect takes decisions concern- 
ing the national employment agree- 
ments (Fonds national de Temploi - 
FNE, national employment fund). As 
of this year it is the d6partement direc- 
tor of labour, employment and voca- 
tional training (DDTEFP) which deals 
with the agreements reached in re- 
spect of the fund for vocational train- 
ing and social advancement (FFPPS). 

There are consultative and adminis- 
trative bodies both for the state and the 
regions on all levels. 

One example is the FPPS regional 
committee (COREF) on which the 
social partners are represented. It is 
consulted by the state and the regions 
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on the training programmes which 
they are setting up. Onthedepartement 
level, a similar role is played by the 
FPPS dipartement committee. 

The law of 16 July 1971 created an 
administrative authority for voca- 
tional training. This is currently at- 
tached to the Ministry of Labour. 
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Level 




Function 


National 


Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


CEREQ 
DEP 


Centres linked to CEREQ 
OREF 




Planning of vocational 
training 


Ministry of Education: 
creation of jobs, openings, 
closure of classes 


Regional council: forward 
training plan 




Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Ministry of Education 






Certification 


Ministry of Education 


Academies 




Funding 


Ministry of Education: 
training, management and 
remuneration of staff 


Equipment and operation of 
grammar schools: regions 


Equipment and operation 
of colleges: dipartement 
of schools: communes 


Information on training 


CIDJ 
ONISEP 


CRU 

DRONISEP 


CU 

cxa 



•ERIC 
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The Role of National, 
Regional and Local 
Organisations in Train- 
ing in Ireland 

Because of the small size of Ireland 
(population 3.5 million), all publicly- 
funded training provision is within the 
overall authority of national govern- 
ment departments (ministries). These, 
in turn, operate largely through na- 
tional agencies and organisations. The 
exceptions are the Vocational Educa- 
tion Committees ( VECs) which have 
statutory responsibility at local level. 
However, all the organisations oper- 
ate local networks for delivery. 



Education Structures 

The Department of Education is the 
body responsible for the education 
and training of young people within 
the education system. No comprehen- 
sive statutory framework exists in re- 
spect of the Department's functions 
although this will be remedied when 
the government brings forward its 
Education Bill in 1994. 

At second level, the majority of schools 
receive funding directly from the De- 
partment of Education (i.e. central 
government). However, the vocational 
school sector (approx. 25 % of sec- 
ond-level pupils), falls under local 



Vocational Educational Committees 
(VECs). There are 38 such commit- 
tees; one for each county, and for 12of 
the larger cities or towns. These com- 
mittees are established under the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1930 and 
represents a cross-section of educa- 
tional, cultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests. 

Technical courses at third level are 
offered in six Dublin Institute of Tech- 
nology Colleges and ten Regional 
Technical Colleges. These colleges 
since 1992 are autonomous bodies 
under the national control of the De- 
partment of Education. 

Vocational education and training 
courses, at both second and third-level, 
are assessed and certified by national 
agencies under the Department of 
Education. 



Training organizations 

Outside the education system there 
are four major public training organi - 
sations. FAS - the Training and Em- 
ployment Authority - established un- 
der the Labour Services Act 1987, 
provides training, employment and 
guidance services for the unemployed, 
apprentices and employees. 

■ Cert - the State Tourism Training 
Agency incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts in 1963, is under the au- 



thority of the Department of Tourism 
and Trade, 

■ Teagasc- the Agriculture and Food 
Development Authority established by 
the Agricultural (Research, Training 
and Advice) Act in 1988, comes under 
the authority of the Department of 
Agriculture and Food 

■ the National Rehabilitation Board 
(NRB), instituted by the Department 
of Health in 1967 under the National 
Rehabilitation Board (Establishment) 
Order 1967 has overall responsibility 
for the training of disabled people, 
though not primarily a training body 
itself. 



Local developments 

Recognising the value of local in- 
volvement in human resource devel- 
opment, the government over the last 
few years has established certain local 
representative structures. Under the 
Programme for Economic and Social 
Progress (PESP) in 1991 , the govern- 
ment established Area Partnership 
Companies in twelve severely disad- 
vantaged local areas. These compa- 
nies contain representatives of the so- 
cial partners, community bodies and 
statutory agencies. Their role is to co- 
ordinate activities directed at com- 
batting long-term unemployment in 
their areas including training pro- 
grammes. 
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Initial vocational training: Ireland 



r unction 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


Department of Education 

FAS 

CERT 

TEAGASC 

NRB 






Planning of vocational 
training 


Department of Education 

Department of Enterprise and 

Employment 

FAS 

CERT 

TEAGASC 

NRB 


FAS Regional Offices 
VECs 
TEAGASC 
CERT 


FAS Training Centres 
Local VEC Colleges 
Local CERT Colleges 
TEAGASC 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Department of Education 

Department of Enterprise and 

Employment 

FAS 

CERT 

TEAGASC 

NRB 


VECs 

TEAGASC 

CERT 




Certification 


NCVA(l) 
NCEA (2) 

Department of Education 
FAS 

City & Guilds 
TEAGASC 
NTCB (3) 






Funding 


Exchequer 

European Social Fund 


VECs 


VECs 


Information on training 


FAS 
CERT 
TEAGASC 
NRB 


VECs 
FAS 

CERT Regional 
Offices 

TEAGASC Training Centres 
REHAB Regional Offices 


FAS 
VECs 

Local CERT Colleges 
TEAGASC 

REHAB Training Centres 



References: 

(1) National Council for Vocational Awards (2) National Council for Educational Awards (3) National Tourism Certification Board 



More recently the Government has 
decided to establish 36 County Enter- 
prise Boards to help develop small 
businesses. These bodies will, inter 
alia, work with those vocational edu- 
cation and training agencies provid- 
ing enterprise training courses and 
supports. 

Much of publicly-funded initial train- 
ing in Ireland is supported by EC 
Structural Funds. Although Ireland is 
treated as a single region for Struc- 



tural Fund purposes, the government 
established Sub-regional Review 
Committtees to review and monitor 
activities under the 1989-93 pro- 
gramme. The Local Government Act, 
1991, established new Regional Au- 
thorities comprising elected repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities in 
each region. Under the new Structural 
Fund framework, 1994-99, these 8 
Regional Authorities will review and 
monitor the implementation of meas- 
ures (including training). 



Bibliography 
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The programme is an agreement 
reached between the government and 



the social partners to accelerate eco- 
nomic and social progress in the nine- 
ties. The combatting of long-term un- 
employment is an important aspect of 
this agreement. This is dealt with by 



theproposedestablishmentof 12 area- 
based partnerships in deprived areas. 
These partnerships comprise repre- 
sentatives of the social partners, com- 
munity and statutory agencies includ- 



ing FAS - the Training and Employ- 
ment Authority, working together on 
activities aimed at alleviating long- 
term unemployment. 




Initial vocational train- 
ing 

Initial training in Italy is aimed at 
young people who have attended com- 
pulsory education and wish to acquire 
a specific vocational qualification. 

Regions plan this type of training 
though multi-annual and annual plans. 
The multi-annual plans, of a strategic 
type, are closely linked to regional 
political and economic objectives and 
the annual plans, of an enacting type, 
relate to the allocation of the resources 
needed to implement specific training 
projects. 

In Italy, training activities are imple- 
mentedbysome 1600 vocational train- 
ing centres run both by regions and by 
agencies under conventions with these 
regions. In Italy, the most representa- 
tive vocational training agencies, by 
number of establishments, courses and 
types of activity, are as follows: 
ENADP (Ente Nazionale ACLI Istru- 
zione Professionale), CNOS (Centra 
Nazionale Opere Salesiane), IAL- 
CISL(Istituto Addestramento Lavora- 
tori - Confederazione Italiana Sinda- 
cati Lavoratori), ENFAP-UIL (Ente 
Nazionale Formazione Addestra- 
mento Professionale deirUnione 
Italiana Lavoratori). 

National policies to support vocational 
training and the employment of young 
people place great emphasis on ap- 
prenticeship and the work-training 



contracts set up by Law 863 of 1984 
and subsequent amendments. 

The institution of apprenticeship, 
available to people aged over 15, may 
vary in length from three to five years. 
It is regulated by Law 443 of 1985 
which provides the regions with guide- 
lines intended to support the craft sec- 
tor and vocational training in this field. 
Almost all the regions have also is- 
sued specific regulations on appren- 
ticeship which include the grant of 
incentives to employers for both the 
r ecruitment and training of appren- 
tices. 

From the point of view of distribution 
in Italy, vocational training centres 
were located largely in the Northern 
regions in 1993, while few such insti- 
tutions were to be found in the Central 
and Southern regions. 

Regional training powers at regional 
and local levels* The Italian debate 

Following the regionalization of vo- 
cational training in the 1970s and the 
long period of consolidation, followed 
by the approval of Law 845/1978 (the 
outline law setting out fundamental 
principles on which regions should in 
turn base their own legislation), dis- 
cussion of the new shape and new 
roles of vocational training took off 
again in the second half of the 1980s. 

Quantitative data relating to the voca- 
tional training system, paving the way 



for the current discussions of reform, 
show that: 

■ The partners involved in promot- 
ing and governing the vocational train- 
ing system are the State (1/3, almost 
exclusively basic education), the re- 
gions (1/5) and enterprises (through 
apprenticeship and work-training con- 
tracts); 

■ * , rnost600000peopleareinvolved 
1 in Staie vocational training (State vo- 
cational schools), some 400 000 in 
regional vocational training and over 
1 000 000 in apprenticeship and work- 
training contracts; 

■ the vocational training provided 
by the regions included, at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s, some 20 000 courses 
(mostly initial, level 1 and level 2 
training) for over 390 000 trainees 
(over 50% at levels 1 and 2); 36% of 
courses were aimed at adults (retrain- 
ing, refresher training, specialist and 
advanced training). 

The publication of the "Carta delle 
priority per la quality e rintegrazione 
della formazione professionale" 
(ISFOL 1991 ), the organization of the 
national conference on vocational 
training promoted by the Ministry of 
Labour (1992) and the national semi- 
nar at Ftrrara on vocational training 
policies (i?93) provide useful infor- 
mation on the main aspects of current 
discussions of the reform of the; voca- 
tional training system. 
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Initial vocational training: Italy 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

- focuses on employment 

problems at national level 
Central Employment 
Committee 
ISFOL 

Employers-Unions 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 

- focuses on regional 
employment problems 


Provinces 

Chambers of Commerce 
Research agencies (local and 
independent) 

- focuses on local employment 
problems 


Planning of vocational 
training 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

- establishment and financing 
of schemes aimed at workers 
abroad 

- preparation and financing of 
training ventures under 
cooperation programmes 
with foreign countries 

Regions 

- multi-annual plans 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 

- through multi-annual and 
annual plans 


Provinces 
Districts 

Mountain communities 
Communes 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security, in some cases 
Ministry of Education 

- for trainers in the regional 
system 

- for regions where there is a 
substantial imbalance 
between labour supply and 
labour demand 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 

- by conventions with private 
agencies satisfying the 
statutory requirements 


In some cases, certain research 
agencies may provide help in 
formulating curricula; 
Universities 

Public and private scientific 

institutions 

Training agencies 


Certification 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

Placement offices 

- Award of qualifications 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 

- certificates of aptitude in the 
qualification 


Provinces 

- attendance certificates 


Funding 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

- special projects 

- rotation fund for European 
Social Fund projects 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 


Provinces 

Chambers of Commerce 
Union confederations 
Enterprises 

Other public and private 
agencies 


Information on training 


Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security 

National Labour Market 
Monitoring Unit 
ISFOL 


Regions - Commissioner for 
training 

Regional Labour Market 
Monitoring Unit 
Employment agencies 


Research agencies: 

CNR 

CRAI 



Sources: 

Presidential Dccror ' . of 15 January 1972 'Transfer to ordinary-statute Regions of State administrative powers over vocational and craft education and 
staff regulations'*. 

Presidential Decree 616 of 1977 implementing the delegation set out in item 1 of Law 382 of 22 July 1975 44 Further delegation to Regions as regards 
vocational training". 

Law 845 of 21 December 1978 "Outline law on vocational training' 1 . 
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The regionalization of 
vocational training in 
the Netherlands 

The Dutch education system has tra- 
ditionally combined centra'iy directed 
educational policy with decentralized 
administration and school and college 
management. Central government 
ensures that there are sufficient edu- 
cational institutions and an acceptable 
geographical spread, lays down the 
minimum number of pupils or stu- 
dents per institution, determines what 
subjects are taught and specifies the 
qualifications that teachers must pos- 
sess. The duties of the provincial au- 
thorities include ensuring that there 
are sufficient slate schools and col- 
leges in their area (in addition to de- 
nominational and other institutions 
which are state-funded but not slate- 
run), while the municipalities are the 
"proper authorities" for the state 
schools and colleges . The municipali- 
ties also enforce the Compulsory Edu- 
* - ;/ on Act in relation to both state and 
iion-state schools and provide both 
sectors with additional resources on 
an equal basis. Legislation now in 
preparation will give schools and col- 
leges greater and greater autonomy. 

Initial vocational education is currently 
undergoing a process of restructuring 
and renewal. Industry (both employ- 
ers and trade unions) has been in- 
creasingly involved in off-the-job edu- 
cation and training since the start of 
the 1980s; such involvement has al- 
ways been the norm in the apprentice- 
ship system. The ultimate aim is the 
creation of a system of lifelong learn- 
ing, to include minimum initial quali- 
fications for everything entering the 
labour market, responsibility for which 
is shared between government, indus- 



try, the world of vocational education 
and the community at large. 

The reform of upper secondary (post- 
16) vocational education, which be- 
gan in 1987, has involved college 
mergers (creating larger institutions), 
a focus on regional training provision, 
greater autonomy for the colleges and 
closer collaboration between colleges 
and the communities they serve. 

There are currently some thirty na- 
tional bodies with responsibility for 
vocational education and training in 
particular fields (LOBs). Among their 
most important tasks will be the crea- 
tion of a single national system of 
post- 16 qualifications encompassing 
both the apprenticeship system and 
upper secondary vocational education. 
Industry has is responsible for formu- 
lating learning targets, which are fi- 
nalized and adopted by the Ministry 
of Education and Science. 



Looking ahead 

A government paper on policy and 
proposed legislation on the future of 
education and training, published on 
29 March 1993, sets out the views of 
the education and agriculture minis- 
ters on the way forward for vocational 
and aduh education. The main pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation, sched- 
uled to take effect on 1 January 1996, 
is the creation of a differentiated but 
coherent system of vocational and 
adult education which meets both so- 
ciety's and individuals' needs in these 
areas. The system must both ensure 
adequate standards and levels of train- 
ing and be adequately accessible. Re- 
sponsiveness to regional developments 
is seen as vital, above all to ensure that 
the courses offered meet the needs of 
the labour market. 



The government paper lists seven ar- 
eas to be covered in the new legisla- 
tion: 

1. Differentiated quality-control ar- 
rangements are to be introduced. These 
will have a major role in maintaining 
balance in the system, in which educa- 
tional institutions and other actors will 
have a large measure of autonomy. 

2. A new funding system is to be 
developed. 

3. Municipalities will retain responsi- 
bility for adult basic and general sec- 
ondary education. The relationship 
between municipalities and the Re- 
gional Training Centres (ROCs) will 
take the form of a contract. Changes 
are also planned in the relationship 
between employment services and the 
ROCs. 

4. There will be a need in the future for 
large multidisciplinary institutions, the 
Regional TrainingCentres. More such 
Centres are to be established. 

5. The position of the national bodies 
with responsibility for vocational edu- 
cation and training (LOBs) is to be 
strengthened. There are to be changes 
in their composition and their number 
is to be reduced. 

6. Consultations will be held with the 
private training institutions on ways 
of incorporating the system of recog- 
nition and approval into the new struc- 
ture of qualifications. 

7. A number of initiatives are cur- 
rently under way in the area of the 
dualization of training. This is to con- 
tinue. 
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Initial vocational training: Netherlands 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 








Planning of vocational 
training 


MBO: Ministry of Education 
and Science 

LLW: Ministry and Social 
Partners 


Advice is given by the 
provincial authorities. 


Local authorities offer a 
minimum level of training. 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


MBO: Ministry of Education 
and Science 

LLW: Ministry and Social 
Partners 


MBO college can define or 
extend the supply of courses 


- 


Certification 


Ministry defines target goals. 
LOB realizes these goals 
together with the social 
partners. 


School organizes the 
examination. 


- 


Funding 


MBO: 100% lump sum (block 
grant) provided by Ministry. 
LLW: contract amount per 
student 


MBO college lump sum (block 
grant) for personnel and 
material; extra funding from 
contract activities. 




Information on training 


Landelijk Diensverlenend 
Centrum (National Service 
Centre). 


Regional Bureaus of 
Employment 


Local employment service. 



Notes 

MBO: senior (post- 16) secondary vocational education. 
LLW: apprenticeship system. 

LOB: national bodies with responsibility for vocational education and training. 
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Organisation of the 
vocational education 
and training system in 
Portugal and its re- 
gional context 

The Ministry of Education is the gov- 
ernment department responsible for 
drawing up national education policy 
designed to promote the development 
and modernisation of the Portuguese 
educational system. It has offices at 
central and regional level and teach- 
ing establishments at different levels 
in accordance with the structure of the 
educational system. 

Decree Law No. 139 of 26 April 1993 
lays down the structure and functions 
of the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation which is responsible for de- 
signing, directing and coordinating 
matters concerned with secondary 
education and designating technologi- 
cal, arts and vocational subjects to be 
taught. The tasks of this department 
are carried out by five coordinating 
units, one for each of the five regions 
of the country. The new system of 
secondary education, which is being 
generally implemented in the 1993/94 
school year, includes general courses, 
technological courses and courses 
given by government-funded voca- 
tional training schools. 

The Ministry of Employment and 
Social Security is the government de- 
partment responsible for defining and 
implementing policies concerned with 
employment and vocational training, 
work and social security. Matters of 
employment and vocational training 
arc dealt with by the Directorate 
General for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training and its subsidiary body, 



the Institute of Employment and Vo- 
cational Training, and atregional level 
by the latter' s regional delegations. 

The Directorate General for Employ- 
ment and Vocational Training is re- 
sponsible for designing courses and 
providing technical support and as- 
sistance in standardisation in the sphere 
of employment and vocational train- 
ing. 

The Institute of Employment and 
Vocational Training, through its cen- 
tral and regional bodies - the Con- 
sultative Committees - implements 
measures of employment and voca- 
tional training policy, particularly 
those deriving from the management 
of programmes included in the Com- 
munity Assistance Plan and the new 
system of certification of vocational 
qualifications. 

To assist and develop the activities of 
the Institute of Employment and Vo- 
cational Training in the vocational 
training field the Central Department 
for Vocational Training designs and 
publicises training models, method- 
ologies, programmes and the like de- 
signed to enhance the potential and 
make full use of the skills of human 
resources in the context of an evolv- 
ing production system, technology and 
labour market. 

At apprenticeship level the Institute 
for Employment and Vocational Train- 
ing is also responsible for the National 
Apprenticeship Commission. This has 
a tripartite composition with repre- 
sentatives from the various ministries. 

The Interministerial Commission for 
Employment has been working along- 
side the Ministry for Employment and 
Social Security since 1980 on propos- 
als aimed at devising a global policy 



for employment and the coordination 
of activities in the vocational training 
field at every level. 

With a view to intensifying the close 
cooperation between vocational train- 
ing within the educational system and 
vocational training given in the con- 
text of employment, there was created 
on 5 May 1 992 a Permanent Monitor- 
ing Group coordinated by two repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Ministry of Employment 
and Social Security. 

On the other hand, when Decree Law 
No. 95 of 23 May 1992 created the 
legal regime for certification of voca- 
tional qualifications for training given 
in the context of employment or work 
experience, a Standing Committee on 
Vocational Qualifications was set up 
alongside the board of management of 
the Institute for Employment and 
Vocational Training. This Committee 
is composed of eight representatives 
of government authorities and eight 
representatives of the union and em- 
ployers 1 confederations represented 
on die board and is responsible for the 
functioning of the specialist technical 
committees covering the various oc- 
cupations or trades. 

This law assures a link with the 
Interministerial Committee for Em- 
ployment and the Directorate General 
forEmploymentandVocationalTrain- 
ing and, through the permanent link- 
ing of the Ministries of Education and 
Employment and Social Security, 
makes for parallelism between train- 
ing and qualifications obtained through 
the educational system and training 
received in the context of employ- 
ment, as also joint representation on 
Community bodies. 
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Initial vocational training: Portugal 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


Directorate General for Employ- 
ment and Vocational Training 
Interministerial Commission 
for Employment 
Employment and Vocational 
Training Monitoring Service 
Institute of Employment and 
Vocational Training 
Department of Employment 
and Vocational Training 
L/cpoiuncni 01 cuucanon 
Ministry of Education 
Autonomous Region of 
Madeira/Regional Directorate 
for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training 

Autonomous of the Azores/Re- 
gional Directorate for Employ- 
ment and Vocational Training 


Institute of Employmer 
Vocational Training/ regional 
offices 

Autonomous Regional of 
Madeira/Regional Directorate 
for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training 
Autonomous Region of the 
Azores/Regional Directorate 
for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training 
Regional education offices 


Employment centres 
Education centres 


Planning of vocational 
training 


Ministry of Employment and 
Social Security 
Ministry of Education 
Directorate General for 
Secondary Education 
Institute of Employment and 
Vocational Training 
National Apprenticeship 
Commission 

Public and private institutions 
Social partners 


Regional offices of Institute of 
Employment and Vocational 
Training 

Consultative Committees of 
Institute for Employment and 
Vocational Training 
Regional education offices 
Public and private institutions 
Autonomous Region of 
Madeira/Regional Directorate 
for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training 
Autonomous Region of the 
Azores/Regional Directorate 
for Employment and Voca- 
tional Training 


Direct management centres/ 
Institute of Employment and 
Vocational Training 
Management centres with 
government funding/Institute 
of Employment and Vocational 
Training 

Regional vocational training 
centres of the Institute of 
Employment and Vocational 
Training 

Vocational training schools 
Education centres 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Ministry of Employment and 

Social Security 

Institute of Employment and 

Vocational Training 

Ministry of Education 

National Apprenticeship 

Commission 

Standing Commission on 

Certification 

Public and private Institutions 
Social partners 






Certification 


Ministry of Employment and 
Social Security 
Ministry of Education 
Other ministries with compe- 
tence in matters of vocational 
training; Social partners 






Funding 


Government; Firms 






Information on training 


Institute of Employment and 
vocational training 
Directorate for Information and 
Vocational Guidance Services 
Ministry of Education/Informa- 
tion and Public Relations Centre 
Ministry of Employment and 
Social Security 
Youth Institute 
Social partners 
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Initial Vocational Train- 
ing and the territorial 
context 

Vocational Training in the UK is man- 
aged by the four major government 
departments - Employment Depart- 
ment, Department of Education, Scot- 
tish Office and the Training and Em- 
ployment Agency in Northern Ireland. 
These organisations are responsible 
for deciding upon training policy, in- 
troducing new initiatives and pro- 
grammes and for providing funding 
for these activities. 

The localisation of responsibility for 
training dates from 1989 when the 
Secretary of State for Employment 
started to establish a system of 82 
Training and Enterprise Councils 
(TECs) in England and Wales which 
was completed in 1991. In Scotland 
the Secretary of State for Scotland set 
up two new enterprise bodies: Scot- 
tish Enterprise and Highlands and Is- 
lands Enterprise in April 1991, each 
with training, enterprise and environ- 
mental responsibilities implemented 
through a network of 22 Local Enter- 
prise Companies (LECs) which were 
established at the same time. Their 
budgets for enterprise were derived 
from the previous Scottish Develop- 
ment Agency. The aim of these TECs 
and LECs is to involve local industry 



in the identification of training needs 
and the organisation of training. Their 
responsibilities include training pro- 
grammes for young people entering 
the labour force and for the adult un- 
employed which have hitherto been 
run by the Employment Department. 

The Government remit for TECs was: 
'A TEC will be an independent com- 
pany with a commercial contract with 
the Secretary of State to develop train- 
ing and enterprise in its area. A TEC 
will normally take the form of a com- 
pany limited by guarantee and will be 
run by a board of directors led by 
private sector business leaders. It will 
have a wide remit, a large budget and 
sufficient executive authority to im- 
prove measurably the local skill base 
and to spur business growth.' 

In effect this means that responsibility 
for much of training, and some voca- 
tional education, has now been passed 
to the TECs and LECs, which can use 
national funding to meet locally identi- 
fied priorities, with the management 
of solutions to local needs being in the 
hands of (admittedly unelected) local 
leaders of industry. 

There is still a role for centrally based 
Industrial Training Organisations, al- 
though many of them may well never 
be operationally strong. Their con- 
tacts with industry, the professions 



and occupations will mean that they 
will be sources of expertise and influ- 
ence for the TECs and LECs to work 
with closely. 

While training delivery is thus be- 
coming more localised, the examina- 
tion and qualification assessment of 
training is becoming more centralist, 
through the National Council for Vo- 
cational Qualifications (NCVQ). The 
NCVQ was set up in 1986 because 
qualifications in the UK were a ragbag . 
NCVQ has in place a spread of quali- 
fications covering 80 % of the 
workforce. Part of this has been 
achieved with the co-operation of bod- 
ies such as City and Guilds, the Busi- 
ness and Technology Education Coun- 
cil (BTEC) and the professional bod- 
ies, but the NCVQ is also breaking 
much new ground. 

There have been other initiatives 
brought in by the government in re- 
cent years to encourage the local and 
regional infrastructure to take more 
control over its own future and devel- 
opment. 

"Education and Training for the 21st 
Century" stated the government's in- 
tention to legislate to remove further 
education and sixth form colleges in 
England and Wales from local author- 
ity control, and to make them autono- 
mous bodies with funding from the 
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Initial vocational training: United Kingdom 



ERIC 



Function 


National 


Level 

Regional 


Local 


Employment and training 
observatories 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 
Scottish Office 
Industry Training 
Organisations 


82 TECs 
22 LECs 


/ 


Planning of vocational 
training 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 


82TECs 
22 LECs 


Further Education Colleges 
Training Providers 


Defining vocational training 
programmes 


Awarding Bodies 

e.g. City + Guilds, RSA 

NCVQ 


82TECs 
22 LECs 


Further Education Colleges 
Training Providers 


Certification 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 


- 


Funding 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 


Local Education Authorities 

82TECs 

22 LECs 




Information on training 


Employment Department 
Department for Education 
Scottish Office 
BACIE 


82TECs 
22 LECs 


Training Access Points 



References 

NCVQ = National Council for Vocational Qualifications 
LEC = Local Enterprise Company 
TEC = Training and Enterprise Council 



new Further Education FundingCoun- 
cil for England and for Wales. A par- 
allel report "Access and Opportunity" 
indicated that in Scotland also, the 
further education colleges would be 
established as corporate bodies with 
local identity; their funding would 
come directly from the Scottish Of- 
fice. Behind these moves is the gov- 
ernment's belief that institutions are 
likely to be more business-like, and 
thus more responsive to industrial and 
commercial needs, if they are not 
treated as a service under local author- 
ity control. 

In Northern Ireland the government 
published a policy document about 
the future direction of further educa- 
tion entitled " Further Education in 
Northern Ireland - The Road Ahead". 
This indicated that, unlike England, 
Wales and Scotland, further educa- 
tion colleges in Northern Ireland would 



not be removed from local authority 
control. However, a review group 
would be set up to advise the govern- 
ment about the planning and funding 
of further education. 
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